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Prefatory Note 

The following Report of a Sub-Committee of the 
Scottish Housing Advisory Committee, submitted 
to the Secretary of State by the Committee, is 
published in order that it may be made available 
to all who are interested. The recommendations in 
the Report will be considered in the light of any 
comments from local authorities and other inter- 
ested bodies and persons. In the meantime the 
Scottish Housing Advisory Committee and the 
Secretary of State should not be regarded as in any 
way committed to accepting them. 
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Introduction 



Terms of Reference 

1. Following a recommendation by the Scottish Housing Advisory Co mmi ttee the 
Secretary of State appointed us on 23rd June 1 967, with the following terms of reference : 

. to examine the amenity and social character of existing Scottish local authority 
housing schemes, including the extent to which these provide a satisfactory 
environment in modern conditions; and to make recommendations regarding the 
action which might be taken both to reduce environmental deficiencies in existing 
schemes and to prevent such deficiencies in future housing developments.” 

2. In interpreting this broad remit we found that we could reasonably set certain 
limits to our interest. Firstly, we agreed to exclude specific study of schemes built in the 
last ten years or so, both because they are, in their low and medium density forms, in 
many ways better than earlier schemes and because, in higher density arrangements, 
such physical and social problems as they present are of a different nature, requiring 
separate study. (Research is presently being carried out at Glasgow University into 
The Social Implications of Multi-storey Housing.) Secondly, because of the improvements 
which have recently taken place in the planning and design of housing we have 
concentrated on making recommendations to reduce the deficiencies in existing schemes 
and have paid less attention to the prevention of such problems in future ones. However, 
past mistakes offer lessons for the future and we should like our recommendations for 
remedial measures in existing schemes to be read as relevant to the planning of new 
developments. 

3. With these two qualifications we have taken advantage of the wide terms of our 
remit to deal with problems as diverse as those of refuse collection, car parking, 
commercial investment in residential areas and the quality of social facilities and social 
services, trying to omit nothing relevant to the social and physical problems of council 
housing schemes. Obviously we have not been able to deal with all these matters to the 
extent they deserve and which many of them have in fact already received elsewhere. 
However, in touching upon them we hope to have shown just how multifarious are the 
problems of housing schemes and that their solution will not be achieved by any single 
remedy. In selecting aspects for detailed study we have concentrated on the most urgent 
problems which require immediate action. 

4. Our examination has inevitably been concentrated on housing developments which 
have unsatisfactory features of one kind or another. Many of these schemes were built 
at a time when local authorities were under extreme pressure to produce the maximum 
number of houses in the shortest possible time to meet the clamant needs of their areas 
and we would not wish our report to be regarded in any way as a general criticism of 
Scottish local authorities. In our work we have seen examples of developments of the 
highest standard and we hope our report will be read as a contribution to bringing the 
standard of all local authority housing up to that of the best. 
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The Problem 

5. The remit tied amenity and social character together as aspects of the environment 
and suggested a problem of environmental deficiencies. The existence of this problem 
was indicated by a previous Sub-Committee of the Scottish Housing Advisory 
Committee which warned against the danger of demolishing “old slums only to replace 
them with houses which will eventually become new slums, no better than the old and 
affirmed that a more drastic approach was necessary if those estates were to be rescued 
from the drab hand of squalor which had already touched them”.^ We approached the 
problem from the point of view of the appearance of schemes and, after taking an early 
opportunity to visit several we were able, at the outset, to assure ourselves that the terms 
used by our predecessors were not out of proportion to what they described. However 
the alarming physical conditions by which we identified our problem — broken stair 
windows, dirty closes, strewn refuse and broken glass and sordid areas of waste ground 
between blocks — became on examination only the most visible part of a variety of social 
problems touching the well-being of whole communities. 

6. This wider problem is difficult to define. It varies from area to area according to 
local factors such as details of design and location, management arrangements and 
individual personalities. Nevertheless we have been impressed by the frequency with 
which, in different areas, some basic patterns are repeated and we have concentrated 
on these, trying to identify their causes and to advise on ways of dealing with them. 
Wi thin one scheme, also, the problem varies as it is viewed from different standpoints : 
the architect sees it as one of design and layout; the social worker as a human problem, 
perhaps the lack of natural leadership or of support for community endeavour; the 
housewife, although contented with her house is worried by the distance to shops and 
the absence of safe play areas for her children. We have tried in taking evidence and in 
our researches to gather the views of these and of other different groups. 

Methods of Enquiry 

7. We invited evidence directly and by advertisement in the Press and received in all 
55 written submissions from a wide variety of organisations and interests. To complement 
this we received oral evidence on five occasions. A full list of those from whom we 
received written or oral evidence is in Appendix A. We visited a number of housing 
schemes in Scotland ourselves and we dso visited Newcastle-upon-Tyne to see two 
examples of remedial work. 

8. We commissioned detailed studies of six areas of council housing which seemed to 
offer examples of the wide range of characteristics and problems to be found in schemes 
in and around Scottish towns. Each study included an appraisal of the area from the 
points of view of planning and architecture, an account of the history of the scheme and 
its management, and information on the characteristics of the population and their 
attitudes towards the locality. This last information was obtained by means of a small- 
scale household survey involving interviews with members of over 250 households 
altogether which enabled us to gauge the attitudes of some council tenants and made us 
aware of the immediacy of problems on the local level. A brief explanation and summary 
of these studies is given in Appendix B. More detailed accounts are held by the Scottish 
Development Department and may be made available to interested persons on 
application. 

9. We should like to take this opportunity of thanking those who assisted in our 
enquiries; aH who submitted written or oral evidence; those who answered our many 
ad hoc enquiries; the people who received our interviewers and answered their many 
questions so readily; the interviewers themselves for the conscientious way they carried 
out their task; and all who offered assistance and hospitality to us and to our investigators. 

1 “Housing Management in Scotland”; the Report of a Sub-Committee of the Scottish Housina 
Advisory Committee, H.M.S.O. 1967. ® 
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10. We wish to acknowledge our sincere appreciation of the services rendered to the 
Sub-Committee by our Secretary, Mr G. B. Baird and his assistant Mr P. S. Williamson, 
in reducing to order the large volume of material presented to the Committee. We also 
wish to thank the assessors from the Scottish Development Department and the Scottish 
Education Department for their valuable assistance, particularly in preparing the 
the detailed studies of selected schemes which were of great utility to us. 

{Signed) Sir James M. Miller {Chairman) 

Dr J. T. Boyd 
Bailie Mrs J. M. Coutts 
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Mr A. Laing 
Miss J. B. Pollock 
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CHAPTER 1 



The Historical Background 



11. CouncE housing in Scotland, in the sense of houses built by local authorities with 
assistance from the central Government was begun in 1919. After 50 years of development 
councE houses are now seen in every part of the country; they are, with exceptions, 
usually recognisable as such, whether in the larger schemes in which by repetition they 
may compose whole townships or in the smallest ones where they are often set down 
conspicuously, without regard for their setting. Council houses account for almost half 
the total Scottish housing stock of some 1,800,000 houses; and, with perhaps another 
300,000 houses stUl in need of replacement, the number is likely to continue to increase. 



The Royal Commission 

12. The introduction of the local authority as a provider of houses was the result of the 
Report made in 1917 by the Royal Commission on Housing which had been appointed 
in 1912 “to enquire into and report on the housing of the industrial population of 
Scotland (rural and urban)”. The terrible conditions which the Royal Commission 
found and described are part of the historic background against which all council 
housing must be considered ; the ideal of a healthy comfortable dwelling for every family 
which it went on to sketch is the one which has animated local authorities in their 
building of council housing ever since. The Royal Commission concluded that, to 
achieve this ideal, state and local intervention through subsidy and rate contribution 
were necessary because it was not possible to provide a decent house within the means 
of a working man at a rent that would give a private landlord an economic return ; the 
state should therefore accept a direct responsibility for the housing of the working classes 
in Scotland. To fulfil this responsibility the Commission recommended that there should 
be placed on local authorities a statutory obligation to provide a sufficiency of houses 
and, to enable them to meet this duty, the state should for seven years make up by way 
of subsidy most of the difference between rentals received and outgoing on houses 
provided. We have looked into the legislation which followed to see to what extent the 
duty placed on the local authority and the subsidy have influenced the character of their 
product, the housing scheme. 



Legislation between the wars 



13. Between the wars there were two phases of house construction which can be 
distinguished in terms of statutory duties imposed on local authorities. These duties 
were to provide houses, firstly for the working classes in general and, secondly for 
particular needs, namely slum clearance and the relief of overcrowding. The general 
needs phase was introduced by the 1919 Housing Act, which followed after the Royal 
carried forward under the Acts of 1923 and, principally, 
of 1924, until 1935. About 104,000 houses were built over 15 years under these Acts 
with a maxim^ production in any one year of 13,000 houses. The characters of schemes 
built under different Acts wEl be considered in the following chapter. It is enough to 
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say here that, while “general needs” suggests that anyone might occupy these houses, 
there were in fact processes of selection which excluded poorer and less careful or 
responsible tenants. 

1 4. There was no such process of selection of tenants for houses built under the Housing 
Acts of 1930 for slum clearance nor for those built under the 1935 Act which dealt with 
overcrowding; under these Acts local authorities re-housed all those displaced by slum 
clearance or removed from overcrowded houses. Because of the difficulties of acquisition 
of old property the rate of building under the 1930 Act was slow; under the 1935 Act, 
however, council house building went ahead more quickly than ever before and almost 

20.000 houses were built in 1938. Both these special needs, slum clearance and over- 
crowding, were brought into a single subsidy system under the 1938 Housing Act. 

Legislation after the Second War 

15. Local authority house building ceased during the second war and the 24 years 
since the war can be divided into two phases. The first lasted for 10 or 12 years when 
houses were built as a matter of emergency in great numbers largely to meet shortages 
and to relieve overcrowding. This culminated in the construction of over 31,000 houses 
in each of the years 1953 and 1954. A si gnifi cant development during this period was 
the deletion of the words “for the working classes” by the 1949 Act and the extension 
of Government responsibility to the provision of houses for all in need. The phase of 
the crash programme ended about 1957 when subsidies, which had been doubled in 
1946 and almost doubled again in 1952, were halved and, with a reduced subsidy and 
sites perhaps more difficult to find, the amount of building fell to less than 20,000 
annually between 1960 and 1963. 

1 6. During this second phase two new special needs were created, for industrial workers 
and for overspill. However, generally speaking since the war, because the provision of 
houses for slum clearance and overcrowding relief were permanently associated with 
general needs, we no longer see to the same extent schemes of specific type issuing from 
particular housing acts. Emphasis has shifted between needs from time to time 
particularly in favour of slum clearance which was increasingly encouraged from 1954 
onwards so that the total of houses demolished or closed as unfit rose from less than 

9.000 in 1955 to almost 20,000 in 1967. 

House-Sizes 

17. The Royal Commission Report had devoted the whole of its 11th Chapter to the 
misery of family life in a one-roomed house and it had recommended a minimum 
standard for new houses of, principally, a living-room, two bedrooms and a scullery. 
The Government encouraged the building of larger houses until 1957, when subsidies 
discriminating in their favour were dropped and more provision was made for the 
smaller houses required by the elderly and other small families. The following table 
illustrates the effects of these policies : 





Less than 
2-apW. 


2-apts. 


i-apts. 


4~apts. 


5+ apts. 


1919 Act (25,000 houses) . 





— 


60% 


34% 


6% 


1924 Act (75,000 houses) . 


17% 


72% 


10% 


1% 


1930 Act (15,000 houses to 1938) . 


9% 


70% 


20% 


1% 


1935 Act (63,000 bouses to 1938) . 


— 


— 


45% 


45% 


10% 


1945-1958 (348,845) . 


1-3% 


3-9% 


42-9% 


47-6% 


4-3% 


1959-March 1969 (288,238) . 


2-2% 


191% 


51-7% 


24-8% 


2-2% 



The Design and Layout of Houses 

18. In its main report the Royal Commission dealt only briefly with housing design 
and layout. For these matters they referred to a supplementary volume prepared by 
Mr John Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., Architectural Inspector to the Local Government Board, on 
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“The Design, Construction and Materials of the Various Types of Small Dwelling-houses 
in Scotland”, in which were illustrated several designs for cottage-houses and for fiats 
in blocks of four, as well as houses for farm servants and crofters. These designs were 
treated in great detail with dimensions, quantities and costs together with calculations 
of rental charges. 

19. The designs illustrated in this supplementary report are recopisable as prototypes 
of houses we have seen in some of the inter-war estates. At their best they express a 
sturdy economy in keeping with the traditions of Scottish burgh architecture and, where 
the houses have matured in an improving environment of trees, shrubs and hedges, 
schemes have become very attractive. 

20. When, during the 1930’s, architectural quality became increasingly neglected and 
increasing densities put a greater strain on gardens and backcourts, discouraging the 
growth of trees and shrubs, defects of layout were shown up starkly. Some housing schemes 
became barren and monotonous areas, lacking any apparent amenity. This depressing 
picture of the 1930’s is relieved by a few examples which show what could be done. 
There was, for instance, the work of the late Joseph Weekes, one-time County Architect 
to Dunbartonshire. At that time his work was exceptional by reason of his ability to 
compose modest groups of housing imaginatively and sympathetically in a rural landscape 
and graft them lovingly onto existing village communities. Weekes possessed the vision 
to see more in housing than the mere housing scheme; he was the first Scottish architect 
to give local authority housing a civic design consciousness. 

21. The general lack of interest in the social and environmental implications of housing 
was, however, not without its critics at the time. In 1934 the Scottish Architectural 
Advisory Committee was appointed “to consider best, how architectural quality and 
amenity may be incorporated in the layout, planning and external treatment of houses 

for the working classes ” We reprint in Appendix D an extract from that Committee’s 

Report in which they criticise the lack of what they termed “community planning”. 
Despite the endorsement of their conclusions by the Scottish Housing Advisory 
Committee in the 1945 Report “Planning our New Homes”, their words seem as relevant 
to many post-war schemes as they were to those of thirty-five years ago. 

22. The end of the Second World War brought to the authorities, who had built 
virtually no houses at all since 1939, a housing demand on a scale larger than they had 
ever faced before and which forced a variety of solutions. Small detached prefabs and 
semi-detached non-traditional houses predominated during the 1940’s, but as the 
permanent building programme got under way, three and four storey walk-up flats, 
the “new tenements” that had been adopted by the larger towns and cities during the 
1930’s in their efforts to achieve higher densities and lower costs, became almost universal. 
It was this building type, reproduced again and again, that formed the great post-war 
estates which were both larger than any built before and, of necessity, further from the 
established urban centres. 

23. Extreme examples of estates in which size and location were signficant in this way 
are, in Glasgow, PoUok/Priesthill, Drumchapel, Castlemilk and Easterhouse, each with 
a population roughly that of towns like Airdrie or Falkirk, and situated on the City’s 
outsk^s. In such estates these two factors created a need for commercial and social 
facilities on a scale quite different from that in inter-war estates. To some extent this 
unprecedented need was recogmsed, and failure has often been rather in the implementa- 
tion of plans than^ in their content. The present inadequacies in commercial and social 
amenities and initial failures in providing schools are in large measure due to the low 
priority given to such building relative to the overriding task of building houses, as 
quickly as humanly possible. 

24. THs dominant concern with house production also led to the repetition over large 
areas^ of standard house-types, and of whole blocks of houses, without apparent concern 
for visual effect. The designers must have had no time to look for anything beyond the 
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first solution; no time to employ the careful creative skills of the architect and of the 
landscape specialist which were missed particularly in the treatment of what is commonly 
lavish provision of space between buildings. The result of this lack of care and invention 
has done much to give these estates, and particularly the very large ones, their 
characteristic image of monotony and depression. 

25. In 1962 the Toothill Report on the Scottish economy criticised the amenity of 
Scottish coimcil housing, describing the new estates as “bleak areas of concrete boxes”. 
Its concern was about the effect on industry of housing that could do little to attract 
and might even discourage both new industries and workers from outside and the 
mobility of labour within Scotland. This criticism was made when conditions were 
possibly at their worst: we beHeve that layout and design of council housing has improved 
within the present decade for several reasons. Firstly, better advice has been available 
to local authorities from the Scottish Development Department’s staff, particularly from 
the Scottish Housing Handbook. Secondly, the local authority architect has benefited 
from the example of New Town architecture and layout. Thirdly, as the organisation of 
a large-scale building programme has improved it has been possible to refine its methods 
and its products. We hope that, as in some areas the pressure to build houses in great 
numbers diminishes, local authorities will be able to pay still more attention to the kind 
of environment they are creating. The adoption of the indicative cost procedures and 
the imminent change to the metric system will force a re-examination of design which, if 
all those concerned with housing will seize the opportunity, will bring further changes 
for the better. 
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CHAPTER 2 



The Problems of Housing Schemes 



26. The purpose of this chapter is to look more closely at schemes built under the 
m ain phases of council house building between 1920 and 1960 as they have just been 
described and to see whether, in their present form, they show any signs of their origins. 
In this way it may be possible to trace present problems back to beginnings in legislation 
or tenant selection or design. The three main phases of house-building as we have 
described them above can be described under the following heads : 

(n) Inter-war housing built for general need. 

(b) Inter-war re-housing schemes built for slum clearance and the relief of over- 
crowding. 

(c) Post-war housing, mainly of the 1950’s. 

Inter-war housing for general need 

27. The legislative background to those schemes which were built between 1919 and 
1935 is given in paragraph 13. This type of scheme is usually fairly small, rarely 
containing over 500 houses, usually of cottage-type or of four-flats-in-a-block form. 
Glasgow presents several exceptions to this in having a good deal of tenement develop- 
ment during this period and also in having larger schemes of which Knightswood, with 
over 6,000 houses, is the largest example. At the time they were built many of these 
schemes were considered unusually large, isolated from town centre amenities and devoid 
of all but the most basic facilities ; this led to a good deal of early criticism and gave rise 
to the formation of the first local authority tenants’ associations. 

28. Looked at now by present day standards, the internal arrangements of the houses 
are often inadequate while fabric and finish have been subjected to perhaps 30 or 40 
years of wear and tear. It might be expected that, with these physical disadvantages, 
schemes might have become shabby and ceased to be sought after. This is not so : despite 
inadequacies these are generally among the most attractive schemes and have the longest 
waiting lists. Applicants for houses will often refuse the offer of a newer house and wait 
for one in a scheme of this period because its pleasant appearance and good social 
character more than compensate for inferiority in the accommodation. 

29. The good appearance of these schemes has little to do with house design or layout: 
it arises primarily from the care given and the obvious pride taken by successive tenants 
in their surroundings. We believe that, more important than any other factor in 
contributing to the success of these schemes, was the original selection of tenants. Because 
authorities were under no direct obligation to provide housing for those in the very 
worst conditions and because the rents charged were relatively high, the people who were 
considered for, or could afford to live in, a council house at that time were limited in 
number and confined largely to skilled artisans. In addition, authorities may have applied 
screening methods to ensure that tenants selected would be responsible ones. In later 
years the good reputation and high standards of amenity of such schemes created by 
the first tenants have perpetuated themselves : new tenants are usually drawn from the 
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general waiting list, not from slum clearance areas : and the longer waiting time required 
for houses helps to sift prospective tenants by discouraging all except those who are 
prepared to wait to have a house in an area congenial to them. 



Inter-war Rehousing Schemes (for slum clearance and relief of overcrowding) 

30. The legislative background to these schemes is described in paragraph 14. In two 
aspects these are similar to schemes built in the first phase: they are small in comparison 
with post-war developments and, although often lacking shops themselves, they are 
generally within a mile or two of established centres. During this phase, however, there 
was a significant increase in tenement building and also in the size of house built. 

31. To judge the present condition of inter-war schemes we sought specific information 
on them from housing managers in some of the larger urban areas. AE confirmed what 
we have said above about the character of general need schemes, but they found it more 
difficult to generalise about rehousing ones in which there was a wider variation in 
character. While some schemes were good, they tended as a group to suffer more markedly 
from vandalism and from poor maintenance by tenants and several suffered from social 
problems to a marked degree. This tendency to deterioration in rehousing schemes can 
be traced back to their origins : they were populated originally by lower income families, 
often with a number of young children and coming from extremely bad housing 
conditions. Some had been rehoused compulsorily so that they were neither willing nor 
financially able to adapt to their new environment. 

32. From these beginnings such schemes have developed in two directions : in some, 
social problems have declined over the years as the schemes have matured, but in others 
the opposite has happened and they have grown progressively worse in character. In its 
extreme form the result of this second development, as we have seen for ourselves, is the 
problem area with back courts strewn with refuse and broken glass, stair windows smashed 
time and time again until they are no longer replaced, vacant houses boarded up against 
vandals and that characteristic clustering of social problems “such as adult crime, juvenile 
delinquency, persistent truancy, problem families, problems of child welfare”.^ 

We have been concerned to understand the complex processes which produce a social 
problem of this magnitude so that we can consider how they can be arrested. 

33. It seems that the creation of social problems among tenants goes hand in hand with 
the debasement of their environment. Progressive deterioration is likely to continue on 
both these fronts unless an attempt is made to arrest it, but it is accentuated by the 
process of tenant selection. There is always a sifting process (described more fully in 
Chapter 6) operated by applicants themselves which tends to place good tenants in the 
better schemes and bad tenants in the worse. Reinforced by the local authority, this may 
become a rigid system in which the most desperate or most difficult tenants are always 
channelled into the most undesirable schemes. If nothing is done to improve the appear- 
ance of schemes or to help tenants, areas are created, perhaps only smaE parts of schemes, 
where a bad reputation spreading from a predominance of less responsible tenants 
becomes entrenched ; better tenants able to do so move away while others who remain 
succumb to the pressure of their surroundings. Those driven to accept a house there lay 
their children and perhaps themselves open to influences which may warp their attitudes 
and which they are incapable of resisting; so, through another generation brought up to 
accept its results, the destructive cycle is perpetuated. This happens if deterioration is 
aEowed to continue in an area and it demonstrates not only the need for remedial action 
when this process is advanced but also the importance of taking preventive measures 
in those areas which at present offer much less serious problems. 

^ Quoted from “Stress and Release in an Urban Estate” by John Spencer, Tavistock Publications 
1964; page 281. 
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Post-war Housing Schemes 

34. In dealing with the problems of inter- war schemes, we have traced the appearance 
of present success or failure back principally to past or continuing policy in the selection 
of tenants. After the second war there are no broad streams of tenant selection to follow 
in new estates and we are more interested in the physical character of the schemes 
themselves. Their greater scale must be remembered in considering the following list of 
what we consider are the principal physical deficiencies in these schemes. 

35. Internal standards of accommodation tend to be better than those in inter-war 
houses or flats, but in other aspects of design and layout these schemes often contain 
serious inadequacies. Sound-insulation between houses, particularly in 3- and 4-storey 
tenements which are the dominant form of this period, is often extremely poor. So often 
is thermal insulation. Storage space is inadequate, as is manifested in flats by the clutter 
on balconies which householders are obliged to use as extra storage space. Externally 
there are many faults: the most obvious one is the poor use made of available land. 
When the roads had been made and the houses built, the land left over was divided into 
tenant-maintained drying greens and gardens, ignoring the particular requirements of 
children’s play and the needs of the motor car. Backgreens are over-large for clothes 
drying and beyond the capacity of most tenants to maintain as gardens. This, together 
with the effect of inadequate refuse disposal and of neglect by local authorities of the 
land which is their own responsibility, all combine to produce the sad result so familiar 
in these schemes : the neglected and litter-strewn backcourts, the amenity open space 
reduced to mud or used for other purposes, the sites reserved for future use lying derelict. 
The open space which the occupants of the old tenements fervently desired was provided, 
but it was so mis-allocated and misused that, tragically, its condition has become the 
most striking defect of new schemes. 

36. Particularly in post-war schemes traffic circulation and parking is an increasing 
problem. They have no clear hierarchy of roads and with a high proportion of children 
in the population a high accident rate results. Space for car parking is difficult to find 
and with the inevitable rise in car ownership this deficiency is tending to increase so that 
in some post-war estates the service roads are filled at night with parked cars which 
have spread on to any piece of open space accessible from the road. These conditions 
have been seen to occur where the rate of car ownership reached about 0'3-0*4 cars 
per household. New Towns are being advised currently to plan for an ultimate potential 
of T5 car spaces per household. 

37. An influence which has had a profound effect upon living conditions in these 
schemes is that of low density planning which as part of the garden city ideal was held 
in great respect during the immediate post-war period. Low densities were thought to 
be good in themselves in simple reaction to the densities of 500 and 600 people to the 
acre in the old tenements, but there was no time given to proper consideration of the 
consequences of low density planning. Rehoused families found that not only had they 
to travel greater distances to work, entertainment and other town centre amenities, but 
also that distances from their new houses to those services which were provided had 
increased. Tom Brennan,^ comparing an older tenement area in Glasgow with the post- 
war scheme at Pollock, shows that the average walking distances to such facilities might 
be increased by more than three times. 

38. In numbers and in the range of goods offered, shops in post-war schemes tend to 
be very inadequate in relation to demand. The common arrangement of shops is in small 
blocks, irregularly dispersed so that they may serve anything from a few hundred to a 
few thousand houses. The planning arrangement and the letting of premises by tender 
together have the result of tenants being deprived of the services of both the small 
general store and the larger and more speci^sed shops. The small shops, often open 

Reshaping a City, Tom Brennan; House of Grant Ltd. 1959. 
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late at night and at weekends, which provide a service of great convenience in older 
housing areas, cannot find the low-rented accommodation which is essential to their 
existence, and both the larger “multiples” and shops selling a specialised range of goods 
require the support of a concentrated shopping centre to sustain them. 

39. The low priority given to community facilities in the building of post-war schemes 
is probably one of their most uniform and serious deficiencies. Very often the first tenants 
were young families so that, in their early years, these schemes sufiered severe pressures 
from large numbers of young children. They were quite unprepared for this pressure 
and lacked the means to absorb it or direct it to recreation, lacked in some cases even 
adequate schools. This caused both frustration in children and deterioration of such 
space or facilities as were available for their recreation. 

40. What we have listed above are deficiencies rather than problems : but cumulatively, 
defects in houses, misuse of external space, traffic congestion and parking difficulties, 
lack of shops and places of entertainment and, particularly, the absence of social facilities 
may combine to produce social problems when magnified by the size of estates and 
aggravated by their isolation. It is true that some schemes are settling down noticeably 
as the children grow up and move away and as facilities are introduced or emerge from 
within. Other schemes are faced with what is perhaps the most serious problem yet: 
where the years of deprivation have produced widespread apathy in the majority of 
tenants and violent protest among the minority of the young people. 
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CHAPTER 3 



The Need for Action 



41 . We have now described the major characteristics and sorts of problems to be found 
in council schemes and in the following chapters we consider the kind of remedial action 
required. The fact that problems are different suggests that remedial action in a poor 
rehousing scheme of the 1930’s may be very different from that required in a large 
peripheral estate of the 1950’s. However the gravity of the problem can be the same in 
estates of both periods and the need for action to remedy them does not vary. We are 
convinced that more resources must be devoted in the future to bringing up the standard 
of the physical and social environment of such areas to a more acceptable level and we 
justify this point of view below. 

42. Many of the inter-war and immediate post-war schemes fail to meet even the very 
modest demands of present-day tenants: demands for reasonable shopping facilities, 
for car parking, for a measure of provision for community life, for some leisure-time 
facilities for young people, for children’s play spaces and for surroundings which, even 
if not positively attractive, are at least not repellent and are capable of being maintained. 
We believe that these are reasonable demands to make of any area which aims to provide 
a tolerable home environment and too many schemes fall short of even such basic 
standards as these. 

43. Most of these schemes in which living conditions are barely tolerable just now are 
expected to have a future life of between 30 and 50 years and the prospect of their 
continuance in these circumstances is an alarming one. Furthermore, we are not dealing 
with a static situation, but with one in which living habits and standards, leisure demands 
and social patterns generally are likely to change. In one area at least, that of motor car 
ownership, projections have been made for the future. We suggested in Chapter 2 that 
the failure of some schemes, particularly post-war ones, to provide for the motor car 
was a cause for increasing concern and that some areas were already very near saturation 
point. In 20 years time it is estimated that car ownership will have increased something 
like fourfold, schemes will still only be about halfway through their expected life and the 
situation without some kind of remedial treatment will be unmanageable. 

44. While forecasts of car ownership have been made and it is possible to visualise 
what impact a fourfold increase will have on already crowded streets if nothing is done 
to accommodate it, speculation on other social developments and on their effect is more 
difficult. It is at least likely that the general housing situation will continue to improve 
and that rents will go on rising gradually. The effect of these factors will be that applicants 
for council houses will be more able to pick and choose their dwelling in the public or 
private sectors and that, paying more, they will claim better value. If no action is taken 
to rescue deteriorating schemes many of them will become unacceptable to the 
discriminating majority of tenants; houses in such schemes will either stand empty or be 
reserved, as many schemes now are, for the poorest tenants. Apart from the consequences 
of segregation described in the last chaper the schemes themselves could then so 
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deteriorate in reputation, appearance and habitability that local authorities may have 
to consider demolition of the houses before they have completed their expected life, with 
consequent dispersal of their populations. 

45. The deficiencies described above have repercussions which go beyond a simple 
inconvenience to tenants ; in some cases they set in motion social problems and suffering 
on a large scale. The generation which has grown up and is growing up now in some 
schemes is as deprived, although in a different way, as those generations which have 
grown up in the slums. The neglect of one generation of children has lasting consequences 
and costs to society which it is impossible to quantify. 

46. Besides the effects on those living in them, the continuance of present conditions 
in schemes touches Scotland as a whole. The Toothill Report drew attention to the 
connection between housing and its environment in Scotland and the country’s industrial 
development and it has happened that skilled workers, particularly from England, offered 
both jobs and houses in certain areas, have refused these because they were put ofi" by 
the appearance of the local authority scheme in which they were offered accommodation. 
A strong incentive to improving these schemes is that they may become more attractive 
to the skilled workers on whom the strengthening and expansion of the Scottish economy 
depends to a great extent. 

47. Any proposal to direct greater resources to the improvement of existing schemes 
will be opposed by the argument that, since tenants in these schemes do at least have a 
decent house, money would be better spent on satisfying the needs of those still living 
in unsatisfactory houses in the older parts of our towns and cities and therefore on new 
housebuilding. Despite its emotive strength this argument is based upon a very narrow 
and dangerous definition of housing as dwelling-units; this concept of housing is 
responsible for some of the problems we are discussing. In fact a principal reason for 
building council houses is not only to provide families with the household amenities and 
space required, but to free them, and the children particularly, from the destructive 
social influences of living in the slums. The fact that many council schemes impose their 
own kind of social stresses, often much greater ones, shows that this intention has not 
always been realised. In some cases there is only a slight difference of degree between 
the physical conditions in bad council schemes and those in the older slums, and in terms 
of social considerations and human happiness the old tenement area may offer a great 
deal more than the council estate. 

48. If scarce resources for housing are to be allocated to the best advantage we consider 
that some particularly depressed or deprived council housing schemes, slums in the 
making, deserve a share for their improvement quite as much as do older tenements for 
their replacement. We agree that this conclusion offers a dif&cult choice, but we are 
firmly of the opinion that, if the only way of rescuing existing schemes from further 
deterioration is a cutting back of the rate of new house building, then in many areas 
this would be justified. A relatively small expenditure of money would bring quite 
disproportionate advantages. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Social Facilities 



49. All the needs of housing estates which we are considering are important and we 
prefer not to give priority to one or another of them. Among equals, the provision of 
recreational and social facilities has a claim to primacy; these are important not only 
for the specific needs that they satisfy, but for the contribution they make indirectly to 
a pleasant social environment. In dealing with them we have not treated separately the 
many kinds of facility which are possible, centres, halls and meeting places, libraries, 
sw immin g pools, playing fields, children’s play spaces, etc. They are all desirable in one 
degree or another and we have, with one exception, preferred to treat them as a body 
and to deal with general aspects of social needs and their satisfaction. 

50. We have already mentioned the low priority given to such facilities in implementing 
the plans for housing schemes so that, in conditions of financial stringency, they have 
been the items of expenditure first deferred or most cut back. The Central Government 
must bear much of the responsibility for this as restriction of this type of expenditure 
was advocated in a number of circulars from both the Scottish Education Department 
and the Department of Health for Scotland during the 1950’s. This attitude was adopted 
although pleas that social facilities be given a central place in housing developments were 
made 30 years ago, on the experience of inter-war estates. Despite the improvements of 
the last decade, a sub-committee of the En^sh Central Housing Advisory Committee 
has recently found it necessary to point out again that economy on such items results 
in long-term social costs.^ Present conditions in many of the existing schemes in Scotland 
offer ample evidence in support of this statement. 

51. The people we have talked to who live and work in these housing schemes have 
emphasised very strongly that, in pl anni ng elaborate premises and facilities for the 
completed scheme, the need for modest provision early on should not be overlooked. 
Until permanent facilities are built it should become accepted practice to make temporary 
arrangements, either by using well-designed demountable buildings, or by making use 
for a time of premises or sites planned eventually for other uses. We hope that improvisa- 
tion will be encouraged not only in early stages, but also later on so that permanent 
facilities may be modified or added to in response to the changing nature and scale of 
demand. 

52. New premises are not always necessary to meet the social and recreational demands 
of residents in housing schemes and a considerable improvement would often result from 
a greater use of existing premises and facilities. We believe that, since in many estates 
the majority of families have children under 15, the school can provide a focal point of 
interest and a centre for many local activities; hence every effort should be made to 
encourage the use of schools and the facilities they offer, both by school children and 
also by the non-school community in the evenings and at weekends. In extending the 

^ “The Needs of New Communities r A Report on social provision in new and expanding communities” 
by a sub-committee of the Central Housing Advisory Committee, H.M.S.O. 1967. 
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use of these facilities it is important that they be made freely available for informal 
groups and activities as well as for more formal purposes. Indeed this is a plea we would 
make of all premises. 

53. A major problem in developing a school as a focal point is the antipathy with which 
it may be regarded by some school children and recent school leavers. The practice 
now adopted by many authorities of adding youth wings to school buildings for the use 
of young people during the evenings should help to overcome such prejudices. Besides 
offering to the young an opportunity to follow hobbies or further educational interests 
in schools, youth wings provide meeting places, cafe facilities for example, for less 
organised pursuits and it is hoped through these to break down the classroom feeling 
which causes so many young people to fight shy of any activities taking place in school 
premises. 

54. It is not only buildings and liberal rules for their use that are required to develop 
social activities. Of equal importance is the employment of suitable people to help in the 
organisation of activities. A good play leader in an adventure playground; a good school 
janitor ready to encourage the use of facilities ; a good warden having the sympathy of 
those who use his centre or playing fields ; all these can play a decisive role in the successful 
use of premises and other facilities and care should be taken in their selection accordingly. 

55. Control of the use of facilities is important. Firstly, in looking for organisations to 
make use of and to take a part in running new premises, existing bodies should not be 
forgotten. Particularly, the churches, ward committees and other local organisations and 
groups which have shouldered much of the burden of organising social activities in 
housing schemes deserve to be remembered. We hope also that in their apportionment 
of resources the statutory authorities will give more generous support to existing clubs 
and organisations to build upon the good will which these have accumulated from the 
public over the years. 

56. Secondly, public participation in the management of centres is desirable to prevent 
them becoming sterile institutions; we recommend that such participation should be 
encouraged and hope that it will become the norm. In promoting new facilities, especially 
for young people in schemes which have long lacked any, this participation may be the 
only way of winning the support of the most frustrated and potentially destructive 
elements whose enmity might jeopardise the success of a new venture. Local co-operation 
cannot be obtained in some areas without the help and skill of staff trained for the 
purpose. It is the intention of the Social Work (Scotland) Act, 1968, to make provision 
for staff in the new social work departments who will initiate and stimulate local 
involvement by seeing that the resources of the neighbourhood and the locality are tapped 
to provide leadership and initiative. 

57. Not all sectors of the community need facilities equally and it is a commonplace 
that young people make the most demands. Not only are the social energies and demands 
of the young greater, but their boredom is less easily tolerated and their frustration is 
more destructive. This is why we make a special plea for the young: we believe that 
better provision should be made for their recreation, taking the needs of different age 
groups into consideration. Those of adolescents are already receiving a lot of attention 
and we have suggested above some ways of fitting facilities better to their needs ; we 
would like to draw attention here to the requirements of the younger groups. 

58. “Educationalists have come to view play not as an unproductive activity but as 
forming an essential part of the physical and social development of the child.”^ Inadequate 
provision for children’s play is a feature common in the majority of council (and private) 
estates and too often the diverse needs of the different age groups are bracketed together 
and thought to be satisfied by a single area of tarmac with swings, a roundabout and a 

1 Quoted from “Children’s Play on Housing Estates”, Vere Hole, National Building Studies Research 
Paper 39; H.M.S.O. 1966. 
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chute. There must be every kind of provision for the young, ranging from spaces designed 
realistically for toddlers which can be easily supervised by mothers, to kickabout pitches 
suitably distant from houses to avoid disturbing others. Raising the standard of pla.y 
provision means not merely introducing more playgrounds but seeing that the child is 
stimulated and allowed to express him self. It may be a play leader and not more space 
or equipment which is required and we hope that, with the spread of the adventure 
playground movement, play-leaders will be found increasingly in council housing areas. 

59. We would like to end this chapter by commending two recent reports. The first of 
these is “Planning for Sport”, the Report of a Working Party of the Sports CounciP; 
this treats of the scale of provision for different sports and its recommendations will be 
most useful in determining what is the extent of the need in housing schemes. Secondly 
we commend the Report “Community of Interests” published by the Scottish Education 
Department for their Standing Consultative Council on Youth and Community Service, ^ 
which deals in depth with many aspects of social and community provision which we 
have only been able to touch upon. 

1 P lanning for Sport, Central Council for Physical Recreation Bookshop, London 1968. 

* Community of Interests, H.M.S.0. 1968. 
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CHAPTER 5 



Commercial Provision 



60. lu Chapter 2 we have described the poor provision of shops made in most local 
authority schemes and the inconvenience this causes, particularly in the larger estates. 
From our enquiries, shopping difficulties emerged as one of the main complaints of 
housewives whose discontent probably arises from the inevitable disparity between what 
was offered by the central area from which they came, with its wide variety of shops 
and other services, and the slighter facilities of an outlying scheme. Suburban location 
of shops, with the disadvantages of dependence on a purely local market often spread 
over a wide area at low densities, makes for fewer shops and higher prices than does a 
central situation. The extent of the demand and so of the provision of shops in housing 
estates is also reduced by an increase in the numbers of housewives who work away from 
home and can conveniently do their shopping near to urban centres. 

61. While it is impossible to reproduce in a suburban housing scheme the range of 
choice and the competitive prices found in central areas, we believe that shopping is of 
such importance in the life of housing schemes that every effort must be made to improve 
the provision of shops and of other commercial facilities. Many schemes are now large 
enough to support extensive shopping centres, but when, as often happens, a residential 
district grows up as a collection of individual smaller developments, the small shopping 
clusters are simply duplicated, each intended to serve its own particular segment of the 
population ; the demand and the extended market created by the build-up of population 
over the whole district is left unexploited. 

62. The paradox is that even these inadequate groups of shops are sometimes proving 
commercially unsound. We have heard of premises standing vacant and impossible to 
let in schemes which ought to have been able to support many more shops than those 
actually there. The reason must be that these shops so fail to fit in to any pattern of 
public requirement that housewives ignore them and prefer to travel further to find the 
wider choice and the lower prices which interest them. We believe that these disadvantages 
should be overcome by the introduction of larger district shopping centres in place of 
local clusters. A good deal of basic market research would be necessary but we think 
the result would justify this and we recommend that local authorities. Chambers of 
Commerce and other commercial interests should examine jointly the feasibility of 
establishing larger district shopping centres which offer a comprehensive range of services. 
The Economic Development Committee for the Distributive Trades may well have a 
part to play here. 

63. The inadequacy of shopping provision and the long distances from shops caused 
by the low density of schemes have made travelling shops an important feature. Such 
vans satisfy a real local need and we have heard how housewives have come to depend 
on them despite the higher prices they usually charge and their limited range of goods. 
We have also heard a good deal of evidence on the nuisance to other traffic and danger 
to children caused by travelhng shops trading in narrow streets not designed to accom- 
modate large stationary vans in addition to other traffic. As travelling shops are 
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indispensable at present tbey must remain : however, their necessary existence should 
not be allowed to mask the fact that they do not offer an ideal service and are a bad 
substitute for a good district shopping centre and a local general store. Meanwhile we 
recommend that where circumstances make travelling shops necessary special parking 
places should be provided for them. 

64. Providing so many square feet of shopping space at a reasonable distance from 
houses does not by itself assure good service. Shops and other commercial premises must 
also be provided of a kind and at a time which meet tenants’ requirements so that the 
sole criterion is not commercial profitability. We consider below two particular kinds 
of provision which are, we believe, socially desirable and which are often for different 
reasons left out. 

65. The provision of public houses in schemes is a subject which arouses a great deal 
of argument. We appreciate that many people object to pubs near their homes, some in 
principle and some because of noise, unruly behaviour and the bad examples which 
people think they will inevitably offer to children. However, to neglect the real need for 
the kind of social facility offered by a good pub creates its own problems. One of these 
is that those who will go to pubs will travel to find them ; they may not go so frequently, 
but they may stay longer when they do go, so that the nuisance of heavy drinking appears 
then in another form. We agree that the crudely furnished “drinking shops” which are 
sometimes still to be found in Scottish town centres would not be an asset to housing 
areas, but the alternative to these is not the absence of all pubs as has been the case in 
many council estates, but the provision of modem public houses with a wide range of 
facilities. 

66. Such public houses are already providing many local services in some housing 
schemes, offering a home for social clubs, and rooms and catering facilities for social 
functions, but they are all too few. Another variant of the form might be the continental 
cafe type which can offer coffee during the morning, mid-day snacks and perhaps high 
tea as well as drink. Housewives could break a shopping trip here, or meet friends, and 
visitors would find their simple perquisites of shelter and food during the day which 
otherwise are often completely absent in schemes. The absence of this kind of provision 
contributes to the feeling that schemes are not intended to be more than dormitories, 
assuming a population either without social needs of any kind or not to be trusted to 
satisfy them locally. We recommend that careful consideration should be given to the 
provision of licensed premises in schemes, since a good public house of the kind described 
can contribute substantially to the amenity of an area. Here is an opportunity for 
co-operation between public authorities and commercial enterprise in the best interests 
of the inhabitants of housing schemes. 

67. The second kind of commercial premises often omitted from housing schemes is 
the cafe. Pearl Jephcott^ has stressed the importance to young people of cafe life, 
demanding no commitment, offering anonymity and a kind of social freedom which it 
is almost impossible to reproduce in. a youth or community centre. Generally speaking, 
the same can be said of other commercial facilities for relaxation or entertainment, 
including cinemas, the establishment of which has its own particular problems. They all 
offer something which complements the work of local authority and of voluntary agencies 
and we believe that their attraction into council housing schemes to make them less 
“schemes” is essential. We have already suggested that the potential of housing schemes 
to support district shopping centres has not been fully explored and we believe that the 
possibility of introducing commercial family entertainment and cafes into housing areas 
has not been fully examined either; this should be done. 

1 “Time of One’s Own”, Pearl Jephcott; Oliver & Boyd 1967, p. 117. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Management and Other Services 



68. Our experience has brought us to see that housing management exercises a very 
important influence on housing estates. Not only is it responsible for a major physical 
asset of local authorities, but it can and should offer an indispensable social service at 
the same time. A recently published report of a sub-committee of the Scottish Housing 
Advisory Committee^ has made a thorough study of the systems and practices of housing 
management in Scotland and made recommendations for their improvement; we will 
therefore confine our interest to ways in which management can contribute to community 
well-being and a better environment, particularly in dif&cult areas. At the beginning we 
would like to affirm our wholehearted agreement with this past report in its affirmation 
that housing management deserves to be accorded the importance and the allocation of 
resources which its primary position deserves. 

69. A first requirement of any good system of housing management is that it should be 
flexible, varying its methods in response to the differing conditions of different schemes 
and distributing the resources at its command, not evenly over all local authority housing 
in the district, but in proportion to need. This concentration of resources, time and skill 
is often made, but not usually as conscious policy; it should be recognised as essential 
and organised in the most appropriate way to deal with the particular problems of areas. 
An example of intensive management applied to one problem estate is given in Appendix 
Cat 1. 

70. A second requirement is that it should be firm. Strict management is to be 
encouraged so long as the demands made upon tenants are reasonable and so long as 
local authority departments responsible for public areas in schemes are scrupulous about 
fulfilling their obligations. In Chapter 7 we ask for greater strictness in some schemes 
in enforcing the conditions of let governing the upkeep of gardens and common access 
areas. In enforcing conditions of tenancy like these, management is supporting the 
efforts of the majority of tenants who take their responsibilities seriously and whose 
confidence in their management is necessary. 

71. Allocation policies are particularly important from our point of view. Their general 
aim is that each housing need, whether arising from slum clearance, homelessness or 
overcrowding or from medical or other causes should have its defined priority. This 
reference to need disregards the end product, the composition of the population being 
created, which will depend on the chance of which person’s name is drawn when a 
particular house becomes due for letting. In practice it seems that chance does not 
entirely determine the community being formed, but that it is qualified by effective 
discrimination on the part of the applicant and a real, if narrow, discretion on the part 
of the housing manager acting with the approval of his housing authority, both of which 
usually work in the same way, to confirm a scheme in the direction which it has already 
taken. 

^ “Housing Management in Scotland”, H.M.S.O., 1967. 
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72. To take the options open, to tenants first; to different extents in different areas, 
applicants for houses or tenants seeking exchanges or transfers, can indicate preferences 
and can reject housing offered. This choice seems innocent but where there is a wide 
range of quality between schemes of high and low amenity, and where schemes tend 
towards one extreme or another, the exercise of preferences strongly reinforces this trend. 
At the upper end of the scale a discriminating applicant who has made it known that 
he would only accept a house in one or two congenial schemes for which there are long 
waiting lists and whose “suitability” for such a good scheme may be confirmed by a 
visitor’s report, will be allowed to wait and to satisfy his preferences. At the opposite end 
of the scale the desperate family, often homeless or badly overcrowded, recommended 
perhaps by a social worker, will be placed in a scheme of a lower category with a shorter 
waiting list, possibly with houses which may he difficult to let. Between these, on the 
basis of their own preferences, their need for a house of any kind and visitors’ reports on 
their housekeeping standards, applicants “will find their own level”. If they do not, 
tenants in desirable estates may complain of an influx of uncongenial tenants. 

73. We are opposed to the continuance of any system which, in extreme cases, segregates 
the best tenants and the worst, but it is difficult to interfere with personal preferences and 
impossible to do so where they are expressed as a refusal to take a house. These preferences 
become most dogmatic where they are exercised on schemes of a wide range of quality 
and one answer to this problem is to make what are at present bad schemes much more 
like the good ones. It is now known what kind of amenity makes a scheme attractive 
and the local authorities, while not neglecting the quality of house interiors, could do 
more to improve the general amenity of their estates to make them desirable or acceptable 
to a wider range of tenants. That they will attract better tenants is one argument for 
spending money to improve schemes which have reached a bad state of deterioration. 

74. It is in support of this tendency of tenants to segregate themselves that local 
authorities sometimes employ their own discretion. They may consolidate the system of 
tenants’ preferences by their use of visitors’ reports in placing applicants and by charging 
different rents for schemes with varying amenities. This encourages poorer tenants to 
accept housing in areas of lower amenity. Some authorities go beyond this by concen- 
trating families with low housekeeping standards, or other problem or undesirable 
tenants, into particular schemes. This may be done as an easy way out of the difficulty 
of what to do with awkward families and it has been tried at least once as part of a 
controlled attempt to improve those families’ standards before dispersing them in 
other estates. The success of this latter experiment has not yet been demonstrated and, 
until it is, we prefer the contrary course : the dispersal of ffie usually small percentage 
of difficult families throughout schemes brought to a generally higher standard. If 
necessary continuing supervision can still be given. 

75. We are in favour of allowing housing managers a much more positive discretion 
in allocations than they exercise at present. In particularly difficult schemes special 
consideration should be given to persons who might not otherwise qualify for a house 
at all, to ministers, social workers, teachers and others who are capable of bringing 
strength and leadership where these qualities are needed. It might not always be a 
question of importing talent : social leaders growing up within a scheme could be allowed 
to remain there on marriage, for example. In schemes in general the aim should be to 
vary the type of tenant coming in, always trying to keep a preponderance of good tenants 
without creating reserves for the best. Where a population is heavily overweighted with 
young children or adolescents, allocation may be biased to reduce this and to produce a 
population more balanced in terms of age and in which the social control which older 
people can exert is made available. We recommend that housing managers should have 
discretion to allocate houses in particular schemes to applicants Hkely to benefit them. 
Some authorities already allow relations to live near tenants who are handicapped or 
chronically sick: this discrimination should be extended, where the claims of persons on 
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the waiting list are not too pressing, to take into account the general advantages of family 
coherence in a scheme by allowing the elderly to live near their children and the children 
to marry without having to move away from their parents to another district. 

76. The need for ease of contact between tenants and management is a powerful 
argument in favour of the single centralised system of housing management (combined 
if necessary with district offices) recommended by the Report described in paragraph 68. 
The complaints we have heard of “inaccessible ofRcialdom” show that this lack of 
contact persists in many schemes and this may be due to the fact that officialdom may be 
the housing manager for letting, the burgh factor for repairs and the treasurer for rent 
matters. Whatever the reason, the housing manager’s department should take respon- 
sibility on itself for keeping in sympathetic touch with tenants’ problems and complaints 
and should take prompt action to remedy them when this is possible. When local offices 
of social work departments are instituted, these will offer another useful link with the 
public. Besides, itself, keeping in touch with tenants, management should also try to 
facilitate a constructive dialogue between them and other agencies with responsibilities 
for conditions in a scheme. 

77. This contact is not always an easy one to maintain. Tenants may be represented 
by associations, sometimes little more than grievance bodies, whose sole interest in the 
satisfaction of complaints spoils relations between them and their local authorities. 
Absence of co-operation will harm the tenant by delaying the remedies which under- 
standing and goodwill might have brought in the beginning; and impede management, 
by obscuring its view of emerging difficulties before they have grown into large scale 
problems, expensive to correct. However difficult this may be at first there is no doubt 
that every effort should be made to work with tenants’ associations and use the experience 
and energy of the people actually living in an area who are, after all, those most interested 
in the preservation and improvement of the environment. 

78. The closer the contact is, the greater is the chance of there developing between 
officials and people the kind of co-operation necessary if improvements to a scheme are 
to succeed. Whether such improvements are to the physical surroundings or involve 
the provision of some social amenity, the housing manager, who may not be otherwise 
connected with the project, should see that tenants and local bodies are consulted. 
Consultation must be at the formative stage and should not merely consist of attempts 
to enlist co-operation in the execution or management of what has already been decided 
for the area. 

79. Many tenants arriving in schemes may be in need of help in adapting to their new 
environment or in making use of available services and the provision of a good informa- 
tion service is necessary to satisfy this need. Certainly every new tenant must be given a 
handbook setting out the conditions of tenancy, explaining the use ofhousehold 
equipment and describing the availability and organisation of local services, etc. A 
personal visit by an officer is also desirable to answer tenants’ queries and to give advice 
on such things as the extra expenditure which may result from moving into a coimcil 
house. 

80. In the larger peripheral estates it is important that this service should be extended 
to incorporate information on local organisations, their activities and meeting times and 
on events of local interest. This information should be available to tenants at a recognised 
information centre, within a community centre for example. An illustration of the need 
for information and of its close association with social services generally is in the 
Craigmillar district of Edinburgh where a centre was introduced with the aim of 
co-ordinating the statutory and voluntary social services in the area and the staff there 
see as a considerable success the fact that this has become an advice centre where tenants 
come with queries of many different kinds. 
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81. Housing managers must expect to be deeply involved in community work, a wide 
term which has been defined as including i 

Forecasting the adaptation required to meet changing social needs; taking account 
of the inter-relation of services in planning for people; helping local needs and the 
services aiming to meet them to fit better together; and assisting local conimumties 
towards meeting their own needs with the help of the available resources. 

The housing manager may have to anticipate and prepare for the needs of a community 
which is going to be heavily overweighted with adolescents; plead for the satisfaction of 
the neglected needs of a population deprived of suitable services ; and encourage tenants 
associations to meet some of their own requirements by co-operating in the protection 
of amenities or in furnishing an empty house provided for social purposes. 

82. Within the framework of community work, as part of their responsibility for 
tenants, housing managers should expect to play a part in social wehare meters, in 
particular they should be able to monitor the situation of families and keep the social 
work agencies in touch with likely or emerging problems before they become too senous. 
Not only will they be able to pass useful information on to social work officers, but they 
should also be able to benefit from the experience of those officers. The new social work 
departments have a duty to promote social welfare, which they will tackle thr(mgh work 
with different groups in the community with the general aim of irnproving the quality 
of life there ; thus they will be in very close touch with tenants. In their own social welfare 
work housing managers will therefore want to co-operate with directors of social 
work and see tbat all housing ofScers work in close co-operation with the staff of the 
neighbourhood social work units. 



83. A considerable amount of valuable social work has of course been done for a 
long time by a wide variety of people — councillors, ministers, planners, police, local 
administrators, doctors, teachers, youth leaders and many others and one of the aims 
of the formal community work which social work departments want to engineer is to 
ensure that full benefit is to be had from this wide range of resources and that the efforts 
of all these people are co-ordinated. This improved co-ordination and increasing 
professional recognition of the importance of social welfare and cominunity development 
will, we hope, result in a better climate for improving conditions in easting schemes 
and for avoiding some of the mistakes of the past such as we have described. 



1 “ Community work and social change ” : The report of a Gulbenkian Study Group 1969. 
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CHAPTER 7 



Environmental Improvement 



84. In the last three chapters we have dealt with the kind of provision we would like 
to see introduced into schemes in order to reduce some of the basic causes of dissatis- 
faction which is one constituent of social character. Just as the inadequacy of the 
environment exercises its influence on social character so does social character react in 
turn on environment. These two factors continue to reinforce and to reflect each other : 
a sorry environment invites more abuse, and further degraded, it provokes more 
frustration. 

85. This double spiral in which deteriorating amenity and social character are, each in 
turn, cause and effect of decline in the other, can work in reverse and has done so in 
the good schemes we have described. Their close association suggests that, in any attempt 
at improvement, both should be improved at the same time. However, part of the trouble 
with the deteriorating amenity of council schemes is that what was first planned and 
constructed has often failed to withstand stress whether of a predictable kind (as from 
a high child population) or of an unpredictable kind (as may come from a high rate of 
car-ownership in the middle years of a scheme). We do not beheve therefore that what 
is required is sim ply restoring schemes to their original condition; adaptation is required 
to make the environment more appropriate to modern requirements. Environmental 
improvement can in some cases, as we describe below, be a radical process. We deal in 
the following paragraphs with remedies for deterioration on two levels, firstly and 
principally of land and, secondly, of buildings. 

86. We have noticed that a principal feature of declining amenity is the fact that land 
intended for different purposes, for children’s play, for drying greens, for private gardens, 
for amenity, for future building and so on has become uniform waste land, all of it 
equally suitable or unsuitable for any particular purpose, the boundaries of its original 
division indeterminate. The general solution proposed is the reverse process, the 
re-division of available land into areas suitable for different known requirements. Ideally 
all requirements would be adequately catered for and each area so laid out that it would 
satisfy its own function better than any other. Compromises of some kind are inevitable 
but the schemes which we are considering are not deficient in the amount of land available 
for various purposes and we believe that redistribution carefully and completely 
undertaken can be successful. 

87. The derelict and unsightly backcourts, characteristic of many 3- and 4-storey flatted 
developments, at one and the same time contribute to the poor amenity of many schemes 
and offer the opportunity for a solution to their problems. These areas are often very 
large, particularly in post-war 4-storey developments where the spacing was determined 
by daylighting requirements. In some cases it is clear that the road layout was decided 
first and the blocks of houses were then fitted into it so that the backcourt area was the 
last thing to be considered. These backcourts were divided, usually by chain-link fencing, 
into smaller plots to be shared by the tenants on one or more stairs. The dividing fences 
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were often destroyed very early on, partly as a result of the pressures of children s play 
and partly by people using the backcourts as short cuts. Once the area was opened up 
in this way maintenance by tenants became impossible. Even where the dividing fences 
remain, the difficulties of co-operation among perhaps six or a dozen tenants cause 
frequent neglect. 

88. The major requirements of many schemes are for children’s play space, amenity 
open space, car parking and a safe system of traffic circulation. The backcourts are 
large enough to supply part at least of the first three needs and to make a contribution 
to the provision of the fourth. Clothes drying greens, properly defined and suitably 
surfaced, will be a first requirement and our experience leads us to believe that, when 
this need is met, tenants will have few objections to the redistribution of the remaining 
ground better to meet their other needs. We recommend that land in derelict backcourts 
and other public open spaces should be used wherever possible to accommodate specific 
needs which are not catered for adequately at present and should be appropriate to those 
needs in scale, in location and in surfacing. Furthermore, in a great many areas the 
servicing arrangements are totaUy inappropriate to the extent of the land and the uses 
to which it is put. Along with the redistribution of land uses there must go a 
clear re-apportionment of responsibility for maintenance and a reassessment of the 
maintenance required. 

89. We believe that, if the overall resources of any site are considered there should be 
room for far-reaching improvements which could amount to transformation of an 
estate. We describe in Chapter 9 one particularly ambitious rehabilitation project, a 
scheme at Arden, Glasgow, proposed by architecture students at Edinburgh College 
of Art, This project takes in and reconsiders the use of all available land, including 
front streets, backcourts and gardens to exploit the whole potential of the scheme and 
so prepare a way of changing the character of the area and extending its useful life 
to that of the houses. We believe that while this kind of action may well be more extreme 
than is required or than is financially practicable in most places it gives an indication 
of the kind of radical approach which is essential. 

90. Gardens have in many schemes joined the undefined areas of waste land used by 
the pubHc in general. However, this is not always the case: it is noticeable that front 
gardens tend to be better kept than back areas; and that in schemes of four-in-a-block 
or cottage-type houses the surroundings tend, on the whole, to be better. Part of the 
reason is that the garden areas are more clearly defined, directly associated with particular 
houses, and allocated to individual tenants. We recommend that in general, gardens 
which tenants are expected to maintain should be directly related to their own frontages 
and suitably defined. 

91. In schemes which have deteriorated particularly seriously it may be necessary to 
remove individual garden areas at the front or the back of the house either to be used, 
as suggested in the case of backcourts, to accommodate car parking, children’s play, etc., 
or to be landscaped and maintained by the parks department. In other schemes we 
believe that the environment could be much improved if there were stricter enforcement 
of the conditions of let regarding the upkeep of gardens. This would act both as a spur 
to tenants who neglect this duty and as an encouragement to those who do spend time 
and effort on maintaining their gardens. We have received evidence that the introduction 
of garden supervisors in Glasgow has had good results and we also think that gardening 
competitions can encourage the interest and pride of tenants in this direction, as the 
success of the “Britain in Bloom” competition has shown. We recommend therefore 
that in schemes which have badly deteriorated individual gardens should as a last resort 
be taken into public control; however, where most tenants care for their gardens they 
should be encouraged to make them attractive and the minority who do not should be 
obliged to keep theirs in order, 

92. In many of the schemes we have seen there is a great deal of open space which 
seems to serve no useful purpose. The 1951 Scottish Housing Handbook stated: “Space 
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should never be introduced without meeting a genuine practical need. If it is, it will 
generally become derelict and abused.” This is all too true and the source of much of 
the trouble. We think, however, that space which is included to improve amenity can 
normally be regarded as meeting a genuine practical need, provided that it is suitably 
laid out and properly maintained. 

93. We should like to define landscaping, broadly, as the design and detailing of the 
external environment in such a way that it can best accommodate the activities taking 
place within it. We believe that the benefits of good landscaping are vastly under-rated 
at the moment. Landscaping can contribute as much to the creation of a congenial 
and civilised environment as does the design of individual houses; it also requires as 
high a degree of professional skill. Accordingly, we recommend that more money and 
care be devoted to landscaping, not least in existing schemes and that in future some 
consideration be given to including in indicative costs an inviolable sum to be spent on 
conserving existing trees, shrubs and other features or in new landscaping and planting. 
Although landscaping properly carried out should be easy to look after, we consider 
that its maintenance is very important and that parks departments could devote much 
more of their resources to our housing areas than they often do, 

94. We cannot emphasise too strongly the care which must be given to the consideration 
of children’s play both in the original design of housing layouts and in the design of any 
improvement scheme. Children form a very high proportion of the population in most 
council schemes and the surroundings must be capable of coping with them. It is not 
enough only to provide ample defined play areas. No self-respecting child will confine 
his activities to a recognised playground and the whole housing environment should be 
designed to cope with the activities of children. This also means that the environment 
should be designed to discourage or prevent children’s play where this would result in 
inconvenience to residents or danger to the children themselves. 

95. We have already dealt with the delay in providing social amenities, and mentioned 
one consequence of this, the dereliction of sites reserved for nursery schools, social 
centres or clinics which are as yet unbuilt. These pieces of ground, often in conspicuous 
central positions, once they have been allocated to health or educational uses are no 
longer regarded as the housing authority’s concern. Often they lie for years as waste 
land, become a dumping ground for old motor cars and other bulky rubbish and set a 
bad example to the public. It should be made quite clear that any land reserved for future 
use by any authority or department becomes its own responsibility to tend and to keep 
in order as much as any tenant his garden. Where such a site cannot, for any reason, 
be developed for some years it might usefully, in planning the scheme, be allotted another 
temporary use. 

96. The common closes and stairs which give access to the houses in low-rise blocks are 
often poorly cared for and in a drab and dirty condition. Responsibility for cleaning 
these parts of the building is almost always understood to be that of the tenants jointly 
and a nominal rota system usually exists, but this frequently breaks down. Where back 
areas are unfenced, either because they were initially undefined or because inadequate 
fences have been broken down, closes become part of the footpath system. Public use 
of this sort should be prevented since it defeats all attempts to keep the close clean and 
the task is abandoned in despair. We have seen closes in an appallingly filthy condition, 
smelly and ankle-deep in old wrapping papers and other refuse. 

97. In a few places where doors have been provided to the closes conditions are 
noticeably much better and a recent survey of a post-1950 scheme in Edinburgh showed 
a general demand for this improvement by the tenants. Doors have been provided in 
the improvement work done by the S.S.H.A. at Faifley where the re-allocation of land 
at the back of the blocks and proper fencing have rid the closes of through traffic. 
Where close doors are provided they musu be well designed and strongly constructed to 
withstand the hard usage they receive. 
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98. Stair windows very often come in for abuse in tenements and in particularly bad 
areas efforts to replace those broken are simply given up because of repeated vandalism. 
We know one estate where concrete grills are being used in place of stair windows where 
these look on to backcourts while, for the sake of appearance, the panes are replaced 
in the stair windows which face on to streets. We do not imagine that concrete grills 
are justifiable in any but the most exceptional cases and authorities should consider 
such alternatives in difficult schemes as the use of smaller panes or of glass bricks. 

99. Throughout Scotland authorities are progressing with modernisation programmes 
in their inter-war schemes which are now all over 30 years old. Modernisation involves 
bringing the sanitary and electrical fittings inside houses up to present standards and 
replacing old and worn equipment, and authorities see this work as part of their 
responsibility for maintaining their houses in satisfactory order. Although exteriors and 
surroundings have also been subject to considerable physical stresses and many of these 
schemes are drab, sad places, we have seen little evidence of concern to bring them up 
to modern environmental standards. We would like to see more done to brighten them 
up. Judicious painting or cleaning of roughcast walls can transform the drabness of a 
dreary environment out of all recognition; climbing and certain clinging plants, not 
always detrimental to fabric nor causing dampness, can be established to great advantage 
on blank walls and gables. 

100. One example of this being done is in Greenock. Here an improvement programme 
has been implemented which aims at raising the standards of servicing and appearance 
in each of its inter-war estates, a total of 5,000 houses. The plates show the effective 
colour wash treatment which has been applied to the buildings in some schemes. 
Other measures carried out in these estates are the provision of paved drying areas in 
the backcourts of flatted properties, the provision of car parking bays flanked by 
planting, the improvement of refuse disposal systems and the use of land, previously 
derelict, for an equipped children’s play area. The cost of this work varies between £100 
and £250 per house. In Chapter 1 1 we describe the improvement fund which has been 
set up to finance this work. 

101. The need for “facelift” treatment is not, however, confined to inter-war and 
post-war schemes, and we have already mentioned the improvements which have been 
carried out by the S.S.H.A. at Clydebank. The S.S.H.A. has assumed responsibility for 
the maintenance of some areas which were formerly part of tenants’ gardens and a 
programme of planting has been carried out. Drying facilities have been improved and 
the back greens have been reduced to provide car parking. We discuss their car parking 
proposals more fully in Chapter 9. 

102. In every case, at least part of the reason for this kind of attention is to raise the 
visible standards of the area to compensate for years of wear and tear and hence encourage 
tenants to take a pride in their environment. A local authority should consider it as 
much its duty to maintain and improve to modern standards the environment and 
exterior of houses as their interior fittings. Experience shows that such a policy quickly 
benefits housing management; where adverse comparison can no longer be made between 
new schemes and old, tenants are better satisfied and more secure, and exchanges and 
transfers of tenancies are much more easily arranged. 
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CHAPTER 8 



Refuse Storage and Collection 



103. The method and efficiency of the local authority’s arrangements for refuse collection 
are a crucial factor in influencing the general appearance and atmosphere of any housing 
scheme. A review of them is therefore an important part of any remedial measures to be 
taken. In many estates household rubbish is stored in individual domestic dustbins kept 
at the back of the buildings. The bins are emptied from this collection point two or 
three times a week or carried to the kerbside by the householder; kerbside collection 
seems to be more frequent in the East of Scotland. These arrangements are rarely entirely 
satisfactory even in cottage or in four-in-a-block flatted housing and they can create 
intolerable conditions in schemes with close access where six or eight bins stand in 
brick and concrete shelters outside the back entrance, accessible to children and dogs 
of the whole neighbourhood. In such conditions, where individual ownership of the 
bins can hardly be maintained, lids inevitably become battered and ill-fitting and the 
refuse collection area which is usually just outside the windows of the ground floor flats, 
can become very dirty. 

104. Where kerbside collection is adopted byelaws usually state the maximum length 
of time for bins to be left there, but enforcement is hardly possible when increasing 
numbers of houses are shut up during the day. Generally we are against kerbside collection 
on the groimds that it is unhygienic, untidy and inconvenient for housewives and for 
those who are handicapped, infirm or aged. In tenement buildings where refuse is stored 
internally until the collection day, kerbside collection may remain the only practicable 
method, but elsewhere, if individual bins must remain in use, we think that it should 
be abandoned in favour of collection from the house itself or from an enclosed bin 
stance of the kind described above. 

105. In several of the estates we visited we saw over-full dustbins and non-standard 
receptacles spilling litter in the storage area. Blame for this may in some cases rest on 
householders but there is evidence that the volume of household refuse is increasing and 
that it will continue to do so. There may, therefore, be a case in some areas for greater 
frequency of collections, and, elsewhere, for a change to larger or more receptacles. 

106. The disadvantages of the “collection and return of bin” system, however it is 
carried out, are numerous. While accepting that many considerations must affect a final 
choice we recommend that some acceptable alternative to individual dustbins should 
be employed for refuse disposal particularly in the low rise flats of inter-war and post-war 
schemes where the problems are worst. The considerations involved are among many 
others discussed in the Ministry of Housing and Local Government Working Party’s 
report on Refuse Storage and Collection,^ which contains a detailed study of the whole 
subject of domestic refuse, including comparative costs of available storage and collection 
systems. 

1 Ministry of Housing and Local Government, “Refuse storage and collection”, H.M.S.O, 1967. 
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107. The working party suggested that, for house-to-house collection, the choice must 
lie between paper sacks and an automatic, dustless loading system. Paper sacks may be 
suitable for low rise flats, but there must be proper housing for them. A row of six or 
eight holders standing in the open at the back of a building might be seen as only a small 
improvement over individual dustbins. Careful thought in initial planning and explanation 
of the system to householders are essential if the greatest advantages are to be obtained. 

108. Some authorities already use large communal containers designed for automatic 
loading. These seem to be better than individual dustbins for low rise flats, but suitable 
hard surface access is required and as steps and steep ramps cannot easily be negotiated 
such systems are not always suitable on steep sites. It is also important that these large 
containers should be properly housed, both to screen them from view from what usually 
presumes to be amenity space and to enable them to be easily loaded from domestic 
rubbish containers by housewives and children. This calls for a platform or short flight 
of steps to reach the opening section of the cover or, better still, for hopper and chute 
loading to containers housed in enclosed chambers. In either case the container position 
must be properly cleaned, preferably at each collection, if nuisance is to be avoided. 
This is best done by having the chamber or stance hosed or washed out by a caretaker 
or a member of the collection team while the container is being emptied. 

109. Neither sacks nor automatic loading containers can accommodate the bulky refuse 
which inevitably appears from time to time. The vehicles used for dustless collection are 
highly specialised and a separate arrangement for the collection of larger objects is usually 
called for. Some authorities already have such arrangements while also, under the Civic 
Amenities Act, 1967, local authorities are under an obligation to set aside places at 
which householders can deliver their own bulky refuse for disposal free of charge, 

110. So long as individual dustbins are used, even if they are emptied frequently, a 
certain amount of rubbish seems bound to be spilled on to roads and footpaths. Street 
cleaning should therefore take place as soon as possible after refuse has been collected. 
Where refuse is removed by collectors from domestic bins into skips or trolleys within 
the curtilage of a house or a tenement it would seem reasonable for street cleaning to 
be extended to the refuse collection point. 

111. Associated with the clearance of household refuse is the problem of litter in the 
streets. Not all of this litter can be blamed on poor refuse storage and collection 
techniques; some of it occurs because not enough street litter baskets are provided. 
The existence of these baskets does not of itself ensure tidy streets, but their provision 
in adequate numbers should at least help to make this possible. We are not convinced 
that local authorities give adequate attention to housing schemes in these respects 
compared with central areas; accordingly, in areas where too few litter baskets are 
provided and those that there are are not emptied or cleaned frequently enough, we would 
urge local authorities to make good these deficiencies. 
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CHAPTER 9 



The Car Problem 



112. One of the most serious physical deficiencies of the estates we have seen is the 
lack of provision for the motor car. A great deal of space is often devoted to it, but 
usually in a way which is both ineffective and dangerous. Frequently access roads which 
may themselves be too narrow are needlessly duplicated while no space is set aside for 
parked cars. This over-provision of roads is particularly characteristic of large low-density 
schemes and it is usually accompanied by a lack of any clear hierarchy of distribution 
and access roads. The combined effect of these two factors is the housing scheme with 
far too many potential through-routes and numerous ill-considered intersections in which 
the resulting accident-rates are often very high. 

113. We recommend that local authorities should try to rationalise the road-layouts 
in their schemes to eliminate these unnecessary intersections and through-routes. It may 
be difficult to discourage traffic from taking short cuts along purely residential streets 
in existing layouts, but we welcome the powers given to local authorities by Sections 89 
and 90 of the Town and Country Planning (Scotland) Act, 1969, in this connection. 
These powers enable a planning authority (after consultation with the appropriate 
highway authority) to reserve a highway for use by pedestrians exclusively and to provide 
amenities on it for the public. 

114. The effects of a poorly ordered road layout are shown graphically in the diagram 
in Figure 1. The scheme illustrated is a large estate with the relatively low density of 
about 60 persons to the acre, built in the mid 1950’s and consisting mainly of two-storey 
semi-detached houses. As the diagram shows, the worst accident spot in the area is at 
the intersection of two internal distributor roads both of which are bus routes. At few 
of the other numerous crossroads is there any clear right of way and at all of them 
conflicting pedestrian and motor traffic contribute to the occurrence of numerous 
accidents. There is almost no off-street car parking so that the 18 ft. wide access roads 
are lined, sometimes on both sides, with parked cars. 

115. An improvement scheme for this estate, proposed by the local authority, is shown 
in Figure 2. These proposals leave the large central intersection, but reduce the volume 
of traffic reaching it by cutting one of the distributor roads. The remaining access roads 
are to be formed into a system of loops and culs-de-sac which cut out through traffic 
and reduce the number of crossroads. We still consider that it is dangerous to have a 
central intersection of this kind in the middle of a housing estate although we appreciate 
that any solution which eliminated it completely would involve a less convenient 
circulation system for cars. 

116. We do not want to go into the question of whether complete vehicle segregation 
is, in general, desirable or not. In the scheme described above, however, such a reorganisa- 
tion is hardly possible although considerable improvement can be made to the existing 
footpath system in conjunction with improvement of the road network, and footpaths 
can be provided through some of the back court areas where these have been opened 
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up and landscaped. There are other schemes which are capable of being adapted to 
accept a separate footpath system; Arden Estate, an improvement scheme which we 
describe in paragraph 122 below, is one of them. In any type of scheme the overriding 
considerations in the design of a footpath layout must be safety and convenience. These 
are of equal importance: a footpath may be safe, but it if is inconvenient it will not be 
used. 

1 17. As important as the provision of a clear road hierarchy is the need to keep roads 
clear of parked cars. Roads in most schemes were never designed for extensive kerbside 
parking and few estates provide anything but minimal off-street car parking facilities. 
In a number of schemes, kerbside parking is already at saturation point and parked, cars 
are overflowing onto grassed verges and public open space. The results are yet higher 
accident rates and a deteriorating physical environment. 

118. The urgency of the need for improved car parking facilities is underlined by the 
rate at which vehicle ownership is increasing. In 1964 the average level of car ownership 
in the City of Glasgow was 0*22 cars per household. By 1990 (when many existing council 
housing schemes will still have 20 years of economic life ahead of them) the projected 
figure is 1 *02 cars per household.’- This represents an increase of over four and a half 
times. In many areas of council housing the level of car ownership is currently below 
the city average and the increase by 1990 may be even greater. Thus in the higher density 
council housing schemes, w'here car parking is already a problem, the situation well 
within the expected life of the houses will be intolerable unless drastic measures are 
taken. This may be earlier than 1990; it may be later, for such forecasts are necessarily 
imprecise, but the essential thing is that the ultimate load must be provided for ; temporary 
solutions may ultimately obstruct more complete ones. 

119. In lower density areas where there is a predominance of 2-storey semi-detached 
houses it may be possible to provide a hard standing for two cars between each pair of 
houses. This is a straightforward and convenient method although from the safety point 
of view it is unsuitable where houses front on to a major road. Elsewhere it may be 
necessary to make use of back court areas and this is certainly likely to be required in 
areas of three and four storey flatted development. The ide^ is to have a car space 
immediately related to each dwelling. Where this is not practicable the distance from 
car to house should be kept as short as possible. 

120. The primary need everywhere is for car parking space but there may be some 
demand for garaging. Where this demand does exist it is important to exercise control 
over the form which this takes. In the case of cottage-type houses and four-in-a-block 
fiats, garages provided by the tenants themselves within the curtilage of the house may 
be perfectly satisfactory so long as they are built to a good specification. In three and 
four storey flatted development, however, this is not possible and we must express our 
disapproval of the practice of setting aside large tracts of ground on which tenants are 
allowed to erect their own garages. This is often done on land around the edge of a 
scheme and the results are inevitably both wasteful of space and extremely unsightly 
even where there is control over the type of garage used. In our view a far more satisfactory 
answer where there is sufficient demand, is for the local authority itself to erect groups 
of garages which can be let at an economic rent. 

121. The idea of using existing hack court areas for car parking is a central feature of 
the rehabilitation exercise carried out by the Scottish Special Housing Association on 
their scheme at Faifley, Clydebank. As the diagram in Figure 4 shows, car parking 
has been provided in this way for a section of the scheme consisting of 4-storey flats. 
Round this asphalted area space has been left for drying-greens. Other car parking is 
provided in laybys, on the service roads and in garages. We commend this as an example 

1 Figures taken from The Greater Glasgow Transportation Study published jointly by Glasgow 
Corporation and the Scottish Development Department. 
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of a scheme of major environmental improvement but consider that the car parking 
provided, 148 spaces for 224 houses, or a ratio of 0-66 per household, may not go far 
enough. It is enough for present levels of car ownership but will be very inadequate for 
the levels described in paragraph 118 for 1990 and which take no account of visitors’ 
parking. 

122. A more ambitious type of scheme is that for the improvement of Arden Estate 
in Glasgow prepared by students of Edinburgh College of Art and shown in Figures 5, 6 
and 7. It is an example of how the overall resources of an area can be taken into 
consideration to attack the problems of vehicular circulation and particularly of parking 
which we have just described. These proposals virtually turn the estate inside out: the 
larger part of the areas wliich were formerly drying-greens is given over to car parking 
and many of the roads are closed to provide pedestrian ways with amenity open space, 
children’s play areas and small gardens. A footbridge over a road is proposed to allow 
safe pedestrian access to shops and primary schools. 

123. Sufficient of the road system is retained, of course, to allow cars to reach their 
parking areas. Within these areas, behind the houses, the considerable changes of level 
across the site permit car parldng to be provided on two levels. These levels could be 
provided in separate stages: the first would allow parking for 0-6 cars per household; 
the second for the T6 cars which it is believed will be necessary provision within the life 
of the houses: it will be remembered from paragraph 36 that Scottish New Towns are 
asked to leave space for parking T5 cars per household. Without two-level parking 
even the use of all the available ground would not meet the expected demand, particularly 
when the second car is followed by the family boat and caravan. Estates like Arden will 
be quite unable to cope with the demands of traffic on them during their life and, unless 
radical treatment is undertaken as a matter of urgency, they may cease to offer a tolerable 
environment. Preliminary estimates suggest that the costs of the initial phase of the 
exercise, that is the ground level parking and foundation for the later upper level, would be 
about £400 per house and, of the whole scheme, £700 per house. It is in the light of the 
critical situation described above that these expenditures should be considered. Measures 
to give short-term relief may result in greater expenditure in the long-run and also in a 
layout perhaps less capable of accommodating further increases in vehicle ownership. 
We stress the need to confront the car problem before it becomes desperate and to prefer 
the long-term solution even where this seems radical and expensive. 

124. While we regard the car parking problem as one of the most fundamental of the 
physical problems facing many of our housing schemes we do not wish to obscure other 
environmental considerations. We were impressed by the Arden scheme precisely because 
it offered a totally reconstructed environment as well as answering the car parking 
problem. We are not advocating a policy therefore of packing as many cars as possible 
into a housing area, but believe that it is necessary to keep in mind the “environmental 
capacity” of an area which Professor Colin Buchanan^ defines as the volume and 
character of traffic which is permissible consistent with the maintenance of good 
environmental conditions. The reconciliation of the needs of the environment with the 
demands of the motor car may become impossible without either restricting car 
ownership or radically altering a scheme to accept the motor car without becoming 
subservient to it. 



1 "Traffic in Towns”, H.M.S.0. 1963, Paragraph 129. 
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Fig, 1. Road accidents occurring on a Scottish 
estate; Jan. 1964 — June 1968. 
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Fig. 2. Proposed improvements to road layout 
of estate shown in Fig. 1 opposite. 
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Fig. 3, Faifley Estate, Clydebank: Part of original layout. 
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Fig. 4. Faifley Estate, Clydebank: Recent improvements. 
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Fig. 5. Arden Estate, Glasgow: Original layout. 
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Fig. 6. Arden Estate, Glasgow: Hypothetical improvement proposals. 
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Fig. 7. Arden Estate, Glasgow: Hypothetical improvement details. 
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CHAPTER 10 



The Approach Required 



125. There are two decisions to make in approaching the problems of housing schemes : 
it has to be determined, firstly, which schemes and, secondly, which problems within 
selected schemes should be tackled before others. 

126. On the first point it is current social policy, exemplified in the Government’s 
Urban Programme and in the Plowden educational priority areas, to give preferential 
treatment to areas of special social need. An example of this “positive discrimination” 
is the recent action taken by the Scottish Education Department to reduce the 
contribution which voluntary youth organisations in deprived areas are now required 
to make towards the total cost of a project in order to qualify for capital grant. Some 
areas in housing schemes deserve to come into this category; they demand much more 
in the way of resources and of sustained effort than do ordinary schemes, particularly 
to make good deprivation, appease resentment and compensate for deficiencies in the 
environment from which children in particular suffer. Accordingly we recommend that 
the worst schemes, those areas with the most acute social problems linked usually 
to a high degree of environmental deterioration, should be selected for remedial treatment 
first. What we have to say below relates to schemes of this kind. 

127. On the second point a piecemeal approach to problems in housing schemes has 
disadvantages and the treatment of one problem may not only be a waste of money or 
effort but may block other and wider solutions. When a problem is both cause and 
effect of others it makes sense to tackle them all together. In any proposal for remedial 
work therefore a comprehensive approach should be made. This is one which will 
{a) make the best possible use of the site, (6) deal with as many of the problems in the 
area as possible, and (c) take proper account of long-term needs and not merely of 
those most pressing at the time. The comprehensive approach may cover such subjects 
as the rehabilitation of run-down surroundings, play areas for young children and 
playing fields for older ones, commercial investment in shops, pubs and cafes, housing 
management practice, the organisation of social work services and others. Remedial 
work over this wide range will require the efforts of a large number of agencies and we 
hope that all those who could contribute will do so and not leave it to one or two 
organisations and to local authority departments. With many agencies sharing 
responsibility, close co-operation is needed to ensure that each improvement supports 
and enhances the effectiveness of the others. 

128. Among possible improvements the need to improve the physical environment is 
usually the most expensive item. Its expense is more easily seen than the cost of 
management resources or the time of many social workers and even more easily identified 
than the multitude of social costs of poor environment upon tenants, their children 
and society generally. There may also be pessimism that, before physical improvements 
have any effect upon social conditions, they will be destroyed and the scheme resume 
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its decline. We consider nevertheless that, coupled with other measures, the visible 
effect of improvements in the physical environment may, by raising the morale of the 
people, be one of the most effective ways of breaking the grip of poor conditions. 

129. The example of Rochester in Newcastle-upon-Tyne described in Appendix C 
shows the contribution that physical alterations can make in a very comprehensive 
scheme for improving a particularly low standard area. There, by modernising the houses, 
rehabilitating their surroundings and decanting larger families to other schemes, not 
only the appearance, but the whole character and image of Rochester is to be transformed. 
In Longbenton Estate in Newcastle, which we visited, is another interesting example, also 
described in Appendix C, of this kind of comprehensive approach. There infilling has 
taken place introducing in the main larger family houses to a scheme which had previously 
only contained two-bedroomed fiats. The houses are sited to break up the large barren 
spaces and over-long vistas which characterise the original layout and, in conjunction 
with this, the road system and parking provision have been improved as has the provision 
for clothes drying, children’s play and amenity open space in the scheme. 

1 30. There are two other conditions which should govern the approach to improvement : 
firstly, local involvement must be sought if improvements are to last. Consultation should 
not follow decisions, but is required from the initial planning stage to ensure that what 
is proposed meets the real needs of an area and should continue throughout all the 
stages of organisation and execution. The involvement from the start of the young people 
themselves in the work of improving conditions in Easterhouse in Glasgow is a good 
example of this. 

131. Public participation is receiving a good deal of attention at the moment and we 
welcome the findings of the Skeffington Committee on Public Participation in Planning,^ 
and their relevance to the kind of rehabilitation work we have in mind. Local participation 
is both easier in this sphere than in original planning: firstly, because the population to 
be afi'ected by the proposals is known and is a valuable source of information on the ills 
of the area; secondly, there are existing channels through which to communicate with 
the tenant; and thirdly, there will usually be existing institutions and organisations 
around which to build improvements. 

132. Secondly, the very worst schemes may call for an effort of ingenuity and 
perseverance in building upon existing local institutions whose survival is evidence that 
they meet real needs, rather than imposing new facilities from outside. Pearl Jephcott 
in her study of the leisure time activities of young people^ illustrates this situation by 
one example from an area deprived of amenities over a long period and having a high 
proportion of adolescents. The area had “no commercial cafe, apart from one which 
kept shop hours. The estate’s one experience of a cafe available at night started by a 
local man and housed in poor premises was a sorry story. The place was besieged by 
youngsters, wrecked and never re-started and no one else has had the temerity to open 
up.” (page 117). 

It may well be that the apathy or hostility produced during these years of deprivation 
make it quite impossible to introduce at a late stage those very amenities which, if 
provided earlier, might have prevented the problems from arising, hnprovement in such a 
situation therefore requires much more than introducing one amenity of which the 
population has been deprived: it means coping painstakingly with a social situation 
produced by years of neglect. 

t “People and Planning” Report of a Committee on. Public Participation in Planning, H.M.SO 
1969. 

2 “Time of One’s Own”, Pearl Jephcott; Oliver & Boyd, 1967. 
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CHAPTER 11 



The Finance of Improvement 



133. We are conscious that many of the recommendations which we make will call for 
increased expenditure of various l^ds in the areas which we have identified as requiring 
urgent action. It would be wrong however for this report to give the impression that it 
is simply another plea for additional public expenditure whether by local authorities or 
by the Central Government, stiU less that it should seem to suggest that everything 
could be solved if only more Treasury money were made available to local authorities. 
We rather wish to underline the importance of both reconsidering the present distribution 
of finance for the kind of work we advocate and examining more widely sources of such 
finance. 

134. Before doing this, however, we emphasise the serious consequences which will 
result if a proper proportion of the resources available is not devoted to the kind of 
work we have advocated. The present stock of local authority houses in Scotland 
represents an investment of about £2,000 million and should have an average life of 
something like 40 to 50 years from now. Unless the deterioration we have seen in many 
areas is not merely arrested but reversed, a large part of this asset will be wasted. 

135. In considering the distribution of finance the first essential is to ensure that 
management and maintenance expenditure is applied in the right area at the right time 
to produce value for money. This means ensuring that deterioration of environment and 
of houses is nipped in the bud by early expenditure on maintenance when little is required 
and avoiding the situation which we have so often seen where deterioration has gone 
so far that large amounts of money have to be expended on radical repairs before houses 
can be relet. Money expended now on a higher degree of supervision, particularly of the 
more difficult schemes, will pay dividends in the future in reduced maintenance 
expenditure and in extending the life of the houses. 

136. We think also that local authorities should look closely at the proportion of their 
general resources which are devoted to their own housing schemes. These are areas, 
sometimes very large areas, in which a substantial proportion of their ratepayers live 
and they are certainly entitled to expect a fair proportion of the general expenditure 
of the local authority to benefit them. For example, it is for serious consideration whether 
the proportion of expenditure by parks departments, cleansing departments, etc., in 
town centres is not excessive in relation to their expenditure in housing areas. Imaginative 
and continuing work, for example by parks departments to provide recreational facilities 
and amenities which could transform the whole atmosphere of a district, could go far 
to solve the problems we have outlined and bring more advantage in terms of human 
happiness than expenditure of the same amount in large central parks. 

137. The fact remains, however, that to achieve the fundamental improvement that 
is necessary in so many housing areas a higher level of capital investment in them is 
called for. We do not accept that this capital investment must be wholly by public 
authorities. Local authority housing schemes now represent such a large proportion 
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of our towns and cities that they should attract a better balance of public and private 
investment. If the improvements we have recommended are to depend only on investment 
in the public sector it is clear that they can never be achieved because of the continual 
pressure on rates and taxes. It is only by creating situations in which private investment 
finds it attractive to provide the shops, the entertainments and the facilities which can 
make housing schemes proper communities that the problem will be solved. We therefore 
recommend that local authorities should take more positive steps to encourage the 
investment of private capital in the provision of facilities in housing schemes and we 
think that there is much to be learnt from the New Towns in this respect. 

138. The other source of finance for improved amenities and facilities is, of course, 
from house-rents. It is now generally accepted that local authority rents in Scotland 
must rise steadily over a substantial period if local authorities’ housing accounts are 
ever to balance.^ In many areas of the kind we have described it would not be either 
possible or reasonable to increase rents without doing anything about the environment, 
but if the inhabitants see that a real co-ordinated and continuing effort is being made by 
the local authority to improve the conditions under which they live, substantial rent 
increases which can in part go to finance these very improvements are more likely to 
be acceptable. 

139. Tenants in an improved scheme should not have to pay for these improvements 
directly by an increase in their own rents only. It may be that where schemes have 
different rents corresponding with varying grades of amenity an improved scheme will 
be placed on a higher band, but this will be as a result of its attracting demand and not 
in order to pay for the improvement it deserves as a matter of course. A preferable 
system is to use a general increase in rents to finance the improvement of the poorer 
schemes in each local authority area and we commend the example of an Improvement 
Fund such as is operated in Greenock and described below. 

140. In 1963/64 Greenock set up a fund out of which to pay for the work of improving 
the environment of its pre-war schemes. The fund receives £3 per annum from the rent 
of each council house in the Burgh and was started as part of an overall rents increase. 
So far six schemes have been improved by a variety of measures and it is intended to 
improve all the pre-war schemes, using a variety of treatments depending upon the 
particular needs and character of each scheme. In one scheme receiving attention at 
present the cost is as high as £250 per house, but it is estimated that the overall cost 
of the work will be around £200,000, an average of £40 per house. 

141. Sections 58 and 59 of the Housing (Scotland) Act, 1969, give local authorities 
power to carry out or assist towards work improving the amenities of residential areas 
within their districts and empower the Secretary of State to contribute to the cost of 
such work. We recommend that such Exchequer contributions be made applicable to 
council housing areas to aid and encourage this vital work of rehabilitation. 

1 “Increases in Rents of Local Authority Housing” — Report No. 62 of National Board for Prices 
and Incomes, H.M.S.O. 1968. 
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CHAPTER 12 



The Planning and Development of 
Future Housing Areas 

142. Many of the recommendations we have made to remedy the deficiencies of existing 
schemes have application to housing developments now being planned. We do not 
propose in this chapter to cover the ground already dealt with, but we want firstly to 
make some specific suggestions for the future and secondly to suggest a mechanism 
which local authorities might adopt to safeguard future developments from falling 
victim to the influences which have made for deficiencies in so many schemes. 

143. Throughout this Report we have used the term “housing scheme” without 
questioning it because we believe that this describes precisely what so many of these 
places are and how they were conceived ; merely so many dwelling units which would 
answer the problem of providing decent accommodation for that number of families 
living in slum conditions. Where acute conditions of shortage remain this attitude to 
the provision of houses will persist, but with the general improvement in the availability 
of houses which is now apparent, it should be possible to devote greater consideration 
and resources to all the implications, social, administrative and physical, of building 
houses for people. We hope that this will mean that in the future the term “housing 
scheme” will lose its currency. 

144. The scale of future local authority house building is likely to be such that housing 
will inevitably constitute a major part of the national building programme. Housing 
has come to dominate urban character and yet, as we have said, time has shown how 
relatively ineffectual planning legislation has been in requiring housing authorities 
to consider the importance of new developments being properly related to their 
surroundings. Neglect of this requirement may be further encouraged by the trend 
towards standardisation. Standardisation need not mean and should not come to mean 
the building of identical houses fabricated of the same materials with the same colours, 
textures and finishes throughout the country regardless of the regional setting and local 
character, but if uniformity and monotony of environment on such a scale are to be 
avoided, the best available skills must be devoted to housing design. A further defence 
might be to place greater emphasis on awards schemes, like that of the Saltire Society 
which has over the past 30 years sought to promote the best standards of house design 
and layout in local authority housing. We hope that the newly-formed Countryside 
Commission will concern itself with the quality of future housing in rural settings. 

145. Although in many aspects of design and layout the faults of earlier schemes have 
been remedied in the new, there is need for continuous development and innovation 
in design to keep in step with changed practices, techniques and pressures that can 
affect the physical environment in ways not yet foreseen. Those effects, together with 
the progressively increasing rate of change in standards, will also be felt by existing 
estates, so that planning and design should never be regarded as a once-and-for-all task 
but allow for continuing development. 
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146. Some fears have been expressed about the working of Indicative Costs in that 
their detailed application may have harmful effects on the quality of design. We have, 
however, heard of no specific evidence which would support these doubts and see no 
reason so far to criticise a procedure that has, at the time of our reporting, operated for 
only a few months. Precedents in other fields of public building, especially of schools, 
suggest that careful planning and control of costs can improve both architectural quality 
and value for money. We hope, however, that the Cost Planning and Indicative Costs 
system will be carefully applied and critically examined at frequent intervals to ensure 
that these benefits are being obtained. 

147. Over the past five years or so considerable thought has been devoted and resulting 
recommendations made concerning planning policies and the planning process. A lesson 
we have pointed out from the past is the danger brought by piecemeal development and 
the need for any new development to be seen within a co-ordinated development plan, 
so that all the resources within an area may be considered in their effect upon one another. 
We hope that the new planning legislation may encourage this type of thinking since 
it calls for a policy statement as the central part of any submission, setting out the chief 
problems of an area together with the main policies and proposals. Increasingly, the 
social aspects of planning are coming in for more consideration and it has been suggested 
that there should be a social development plan in addition to a physical plan which 
would indicate “policies and progra mm es aimed at meeting the various needs of people 
living in an area”. 

“It will show how social services and community facilities are to be provided, by 
whom and where. Its preparation will involve a great deal of consultation with 
existing statutory and voluntary bodies. Since it would be dealing with changing 
social needs it would require constant re-appraisal in the light of changing 
conditions.”^ 

148. In the terms of the new planning legislation these developments are particularly 
directed towards the level of the Structure Plan— that is, the whole town, the wider 
community— and we can see them clearly expressed in, for example, the master plan 
for a New Town. We believe that there is need for greater concern at the level below this, 
the level of the District or Action Area Plan and it is here that we would like to offer 
more specific recommendations about a method of ensuring that the right approach is 
taken. 

The Development Brief 

149. Very many of the faults which have arisen have been due to the failure to carry 
out the plan prepared, for example in not providing soon enough the social facilities 
planned. It has clearly not been enough in the past, even where strong general policies 
existed, to rely on these to produce the actual instructions to those concerned with the 
realisation of development plans. We think that this deficiency can be overcome by 
the use of what may be called “the development brief”. 

1 50. The brief falls naturally into two parts. The first part is a planning brief, much as 
it is at present understood, which states the main land uses, planning standards and 
communications framework for a site. The second part of the brief would contain a 
more detailed specification than is at present prepared of everything to be included on 
the site. The preparation of this would involve consulting all those having an interest 
in the plan, including local and central government departments and outside bodies. 
This procedure would ensure that the development brief set out the plans for the 
implementation and phasing of all the elements and services in the proposed development, 
and that these details would be endorsed by all the interested parties so that the social, 
economic and the physical planning objectives set would be achieved. 

1 “The Needs of New Communities”. The Report of a Sub-Committee of the Central Housing Advisory 
Committee, H.M.S.O. 1967. 
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151. We believe that a development brief on those lines would become a working tool 
of value to all housing authorities. We consequently recommend that the Scottish 
Development Department should in consultation with housing authorities compile and 
publish a form of development brief which would, for a particular housing proposal, be 
submitted to the Department for approval, as are layout plans and details of costs at 
present. We are convinced that the discipline which the development brief would impose 
on the processes of design, evaluation and implementation of housing proposals would 
ensure the maximum benefit from experience and prevent the repetition of error 
throughout the whole field of public housing in Scotland. 
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CHAPTER 13 



Summary of Recommendations 



The fundamental point which we have tried to make is that a substantial number of 
local authority housing schemes in Scotland have been, or are being, reduced to a 
condition which is not far removed from the slums which they were designed to replace. 
This situation has grave social and economic consequences and we are convinced that 
urgent action by local authorities is necessary to correct it. To this end we hope that 
our report will be read as a whole, but for convenience we summarise here the principal 
specific recommendations we have made. 

Social Facilities 

] . At least modest social facilities are essential early in the life of a housing scheme 
whatever more elaborate provision may be planned for a later stage. The use of temporary 
buildings or the dual use of premises should be normal practice in the early stages 
(paragraph 51). 

2. Informal groups and activities must be catered for, as well as formal clubs and 
associations, in any premises, including schools, provided for social and recreational 
purposes (paragraph 52). 

Commercial Provision 

3. Local authorities and commercial interests should examine jointly the feasibility 
of establishing in housing schemes larger district shopping centres offering a more 
comprehensive range of services (paragraph 62). 

4. Where circumstances make the use of travelling shops necessary, special parking 
places should be provided for them (paragraph 63). 

5. The provision of licensed premises and cafes should be given special consideration 
(paragraphs 65 and 66). 

Management and Other Services 

6. Local authorities should give housing managers some discretion in allocating houses 
in particular schemes to applicants likely to benefit these schemes. They should also 
take community needs into consideration in the placing of tenants, by, for example 
housing grown-up children of tenants in their “home” scheme or elderly parents near 
their children (paragraph 75). 

7. Tenants Associations should be given every encouragement to co-operate in the 
improvement and management of housing schemes (paragraphs 77 and 78). 

8. Community problems must be tackled in a co-ordinated way by all the local agencies 
concerned (this will be assisted by the new arrangements under the Social Work (Scotland) 
Act, 1968) (paragraph 83). 
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Environmental Improvement 

9. Land in derelict back courts and other open space not fully used should be re-allocated 
to meet specific needs. In location and surfacing the land must be appropriate to these 
needs and proper arrangements must be made for its maintenance (paragraph 88). 

10. Private gardens should be properly defined and directly associated with the house 
frontage of the tenants responsible for them. Where this cannot be done or where 
gardens cannot be looked after for some other reason the land concerned should become 
a public responsibility (paragraphs 90 and 91). 

11. Landscaping should be given more attention in its initial design, in remedial work, 
and in the arrangements made for its maintenance. A sum should be set aside for “ soft ” 
landscaping in the indicative cost system (paragraph 93). 

12. Any land which is reserved for future use must be properly maintained and not 
allowed to become derelict (paragraph 95). 

13. A local authority should consider it as much its duty to maintain and improve to 
modern standards the environment and exteriors of houses as their interior fittings 
(paragraph 102). 

Refuse Storage and Collection 

14. Greater attention should be given to street cleaning and to the methods of refuse 
collection in housing schemes. Where individual bins remain in use kerbside collection 
should be replaced by collection from the house itself or from an enclosed bin stance 
(paragraph 104); where a bulk refuse system has been adopted, containers should be 
properly screened and easily accessible (paragraph 108). 

The Car Problem 

15. Existing road layouts in housing schemes should wherever possible be rationalised 
to eliminate dangerous intersections and through routes. This should incorporate a 
safe and convenient footpath system (paragraphs 113 and 116). 

16. Car parking space must be provided in step with the rise in car ownership. This is 
more urgent than the provision of garages (paragraphs 118 to 120). 

The Approach Required 

17. The worst schemes with the most acute social problems should be selected for 
remedial treatment first (paragraph 126). 

18. Remedial treatment must be comprehensive, covering both physical and social 
aspects (paragraph 127). 

The Finance of Improvement 

19. Higher priority in the allocation of resources should be given to measures dealing 
with the problems of existing schemes and local authorities should examine the proportion 
of their general resources devoted to such areas (paragraphs 48 and 136). 

20. Positive steps should be taken to encourage the investment of private capital in 
the provision of facilities in housing schemes (paragraph 137). 

21. Remedial measures should not in general be a direct charge on the tenants of the 
particular scheme concerned but should be financed from general rent income (paragraph 
139). 

The Planning and Development of Future Housing Areas 

22. A more co-ordinated approach is necessary in the planning of new local authority 
housing developments and the Scottish Development Department should consider the 
production of a form of "Development Brief” as a guide to housing authorities 
(paragraph 151). 
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APPENDIX A 



1 . List of Authorities, Organisations, etc., and Individuals who Supplied Written Evidence 

Authorities 
Ayr County 
Ayr Burgh 
Dimifries County 
Dumfries Burgh 
Dunfermline 

Glenrothes Development Corporation 

Hamilton 

Kilmarnock 

Kirkintilloch 



Organisations, etc. 

Archdiocese of St Andrews and Edinburgh 
Architecture Research Unit, Edinburgh University 
Association of County Councils, Scotland 

Church of Scotland Home Board (including submissions by Church of Scotland Ministers) 

Church of Scotland Industrial and Economics Sub-Committee 

City of Glasgow Social Service 

Communist Party — Provan Branch 

Craigmillar Musical Festival Committee, Edinburgh 

Department of Social and Economic Research, Glasgow University 

Edinburgh Council of Social Services 

Educational Institute of Scotland (including submissions from Headmasters in housing 
schemes) 

Harestanes Tenants’ Association, Kirkintilloch 
Institute of Housing Managers (Scottish Branch) 

National Association of Probation Officers (Scottish Region) 

New Glasgow Society 

Projects and Research Section, School of Architecture and Town Planning, Dundee 

Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland 

Scottish Association of Registered House Builders 

Scottish Co-operative Women’s Guild 

Scottish Local Authorities Special Housing Group 

Scottish National Housing and Town Planning Council 

Scottish Special Housing Association 

Scottish Standing Conference of Voluntary Youth Organisations 
Scottish Trades Union Congress 
The Raploch Association, Stirling 
The Salvation Army 



Individuals 

Stanley Butchart, Esq., Dundee 
D. Millen, Esq., Spean Bridge 
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2. List of Authorities who Supplied Written Evidertce on Amelioration Schemes 

Clydebank — King Street and Boyle Street 
Dundee — Douglas and Angus 
Greenock — John Street 
Hawick — Lynwood Rehabilitation Scheme 
Newcastle — Rochester and Longbenton 

3, List of Housing Managers who Supplied Written Evidence on Inter-war Estates 

Ayr Burgh 

Aberdeen 

Coatbridge 

Clydebank 

Dumfries 

Dundee 

Edinburgh 

Falkirk 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Inverness 

Kirkcaldy 

Paisley 



4. List of Organisations, etc., and Individuals who Supplied Oral Evidence 
Organisations, etc. 

Cumbernauld Development Corporation 

Glasgow Corporation Education, Planning and Parks Departments 
Institute of Landscape Architects 
Scottish Special Housing Association 



Individuals 

Mr A. Cameron, Priesthill Tenants Association, Glasgow 

Mr David Colvin, Social Works Services Group, Scottish Home and Health Department 
Rev. James Currie, Church of Scotland, Pollok, Glasgow 
Mr H. Doyle, Probation Officer, Glasgow Corporation Probation Department 
Mrs J. Goudie, Tenants Representative, Pollok, Glasgow 
Mr David Gray, O.B.E., Chief Constable, Stirling 
Mrs H. Maloney, Easterhouse Community Development Association 
Mr Norman Murchison, O.B.E., Formerly Headmaster Ainslie Park Secondary School, 
Edinburgh 

Professor R. E. Nicoll, Department of Urban Planning, University of Strathclyde, Glasgow 
Sir James Robertson, C.B.E., B.L., Chief Constable, Glasgow 
Mrs M. Rorrison, Provanhall Tenants Association, Glasgow 

Mr David Skinner, Consultant Landscape Architect, Scottish Development Department 
Mr Malcolm A. Smith, M.B.E., F.I.H.M., A.R.S.H., Housing Manager, Glasgow 
Corporation 

Mr Robert Winter, Easterhouse Family Welfare Unit, Glasgow 
Rev. Peter Youngson, Church of Scotland, Easterhouse 
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APPENDIX B 



Summary of Research in 
Six Study Areas 

1. At the first meeting of the sub*committee it was decided that it was desirable to obtain 
detailed factual information about a few schemes to illuminate problems on the local level. 
It was decided to confine the number of study areas to six which were chosen to give a fairly 
good variation in terms of age, size, location (although all are situated in the Central Belt) and 
in general character. These areas should not be regarded as a representative sample of Scottish 
schemes of the period in which we are interested, but they do show a fairly wide range of 
types. We have used the results of these studies as a base for general statements only when 
reinforced by other material. 

2. Each area was studied from the point of view of planning, architecture, management and 
population characteristics, social conditions and tenants’ attitudes. The planning appraisal 
looked at the local environment in its wider frame, at the nature of land use within the site, 
the standards of provision of various facilities and the general state of the surroundings. The 
architectural appraisal is concerned largely with the questions of house construction and design, 
and the servicing and maintenance of the buildings and their immediate surroundings. By means 
mainly of a questionnaire from the housing management departments factual information 
was obtained on house letting, rent collection, maintenance, etc. 

3. The main source of information for the last section was a household survey in which a 
small sample of tenants — mainly housewives but including sub-samples of husbands and 
teenage children — were interviewed using a fairly lengthy questionnaire which covered questions 
of fact about household composition, previous housing experience, length of residence, employ- 
ment, car ownership, etc. Questions were also asked about shopping habits, social activities 
and attitudes to particular aspects of the environment and to life in the area. Depending upon 
the size of the study area the sample of housewives interviewed ranged from 3 to 10 per cent. 
In all, interviews were held in 290 households. 



Summary of Research Findings 

4. We give here only the briefest indication of what was learned from these studies. More 
detailed reports on each of the areas studied will be made available on request to the Scottish 
Development Department. 



Area 1 

5. This is an area of 1,800 houses, mostly in 3-storey tenement blocks, built in the late 1950’s, 
as part of a very large peripheral housing area 6 miles from the centre of Glasgow. Although 
set in pleasant rural surroundings — a feature much appreciated by tenants — ^the overall 
impr^sion given by this scheme is depressing. The uniformity of design and layout, both within 
the study area and over the whole of the larger development, and the apparently low standard 
of maintenance by both tenants and the authority all contribute to this. There is considerable 
wastage of space within the area, particularly in the large derelict back courts, while the lack 
of car parking provision means that the narrow streets are becoming increasingly congested 
although the level of car ownership is as yet low (around 20 per cent.). 
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6. From the tenants' point of view it is the lack of amenities— of shops, community facilities, 
children’s playgrounds — which is making life in this area very difficult. Most housewives are 
extremely pleased with the houses themselves and the rural setting, both of which contrast 
strongly with the poor conditions in congested central areas from which they were rehoused. 
These are no compensation however for the lack of amenities. The adult population has lost 
any initial enthusiasm and become resentful as a result of these ten years of neglect, and a 
significant minority of young people have developed anti-social behaviour patterns which cause 
a considerable amount of fear among the rest of the population. 

7. The tenants interviewed were in no doubt that the cause of violence among the young 
people lies in the fact that there is nothing for them to do. Over half the population of the area 
is under 20 years of age, and it is this concentration of young people who have grown up 
deprived of essential amenities which is placing very great stress on what is in many other ways 
an inadequate physical and social environment. 



Area 2 

8. The second study area is part of another peripheral estate built in the early 1950’s in a large 
burgh in the West of Scotland. The part studied constitutes about two-thirds of the whole 
estate and contains just over 2,000 houses, varying in design and layout form; a mixture of 
3- and 4-storey tenement blocks and 2-storey cottage-type housing. Maintenance of the 
surroundings is on the whole good although there is variation in this respect between parts of 
the scheme and the appearance of areas of tenement development tends to be worse. Tenants 
in this scheme seemed to be more conscious of the need for good maintenance and several of 
those interviewed expressed the fear that the scheme would be spoiled unless stricter measures 
were taken to deal with the problems of litter, vandalism and neglect of gardens. 

9. Commercial and social facilities in this area are on the whole satisfactory to tenants. There 
are good local shops (28 in all), an attractive and well-run community centre and a library in 
the centre of the scheme. The only major cause for complaint is the provision for childi*en’s 
play. There are in fact two equipped playgrounds and three football pitches as .well as school 
facilities, and in addition a toddler’s playgroup held in the Community Centre, but this 
provision is felt to be inadequate. (There are approximately 1,5(X) children aged 11 and under.) 
It is an interesting feature of this area that the age distribution of the population is almost 
exactly the same as that of the town as a whole, in contrast to the general tendency for housing 
schemes to contain, at least in their early life, a concentration of young families. 



Area 3 

10. This study area consists of three inter-war schemes each of around 400 houses located 
adjacent to one another a mile from the centre of one of the larger burghs in the East of Scotland. 
The contrast between the 1924 Act development and the other two built under the Rehousing 
Acts is very striking. The 1924 Act scheme is of very good environmental quality; it is a quiet, 
pleasant area with a high standard of garden maintenance. In contrast the two rehousing schemes 
are noisy, the gardens unkept and there is a general air of indifference on the part of tenants. 
There are obviously many reasons for this striking difference : the houses in the “good” scheme 
are almost entirely of the 4-in-a-block or cottage type, each with its own clearly defined garden 
area, whereas in the rehousing schemes the tenement block predominates with shared access 
and shared back court areas ; the houses in the rehousing scheme are larger and contain a high 
proportion of big families, whereas in the 1924 Act scheme the smaller houses are occupied by 
older, small households many of whom have lived there since the houses were built. (In the 
sample interviewed there were very few persons under 30 years of age.) 

11. The contrast between these two schemes pervades practically all aspects of the physical 
and social envii*onment. The self-sufficiency of the residents of the “good” scheme contrasts 
with the expressed needs of those in the poorer schemes — needs for children’s play areas, and 
for opportunities for young people in general, to compensate for a poor environment. These 
rehousing schemes have acquired a reputation for breeding anti-social behaviour and roughness 
and even from our own interviews it was apparent that the kind of people living there did not 
have the strength needed to bring about improvements. This has been recognised locally and 
an organisation set up to attempt an improvement m social conditions there. 
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Area 4 

exhibited many characteristics seen in the rehousing schemes just 
oisrassed an enyrronment showmg evidence of vandaUsm and neglect and other dues to social 
fr™ “ scheme of approximately 2,000 houses built in the 1930's three miles 

b =‘PPearance, apart from the neglect already mentioned, it 

to n r austere with sunilar 3-storey tenement blocks repeated over the whole site. The 
standard of shopping provision, at least in terms of numbers, is good and there is a Bingo 
hall m the centre of the scheme which attracts people from a wide area. 

13. A number of attempts are being made to give opportunities to young people and children 
° dearly working under difficult circumstances in an area which over the 
years has attracted a concentration of social problems. There is a striking difference in attitude 
among the tenants interviewed. Some tenants are happy living there, having many friends or 
relatives amongst the other tenants, while others expressed fear at leaving their house for more 
than a lew minutes in case it should be broken into. It is an area which has achieved a high 
degree of notoriety of which the local people are very conscious and they see this as contributing 
largely to the problems in the area by causing a decline in the standard of tenants willing to 
rnove into the area. Applicants for houses in the city are in no way penalised in their chances 
or a iiouse by refusing the offer of one in this scheme. 



Area 5 

14. This IS a small inter-war scheme built seven miles from the centre of Glasgow and now 
surrounded by large post-war council schemes of predominantly 3- and 4-storey tenements 
Agaij the mter-war part can be divided into that half built under the 1924 Act which is of the 
tour-fiats-m-a-block type and well-maintained, and the part built under the 1930 and 1935 
Acts which consists of tenement blocks where there is considerable evidence of neglect. There 
are no amenities provided in this little scheme itself and the tenants depend for local facilities 
such as shops on a nearby post-war scheme and also on what remains of an old viUage centre 
nearby. Apart from school, churches, shops and a few pubs there is little within a wide radius 
but more and more council houses. 

15. Life in this scheme has obviously changed a good deal since the spread of newer council 
development around it. The population has on the whole been fairly stable in this area, with 
perhaps 10 per cent, of present tenants having moved into the houses when new. The survey 
suggests that there is a good deal of contentment within the population and a fairly high degree 
of social contact and friendliness between tenants. The general atmosphere of this older scheme 
IS noticeably more peaceful than the newer development and the tenants themselves complained 
that the tone of the area was going down, mentioning particularly the harmful effects of large 
numbers of children in the adjacent newer scheme, although in fact the population of the older 
scheme also contains many large families. 



Area 6 

16. The final study area is a post-war development by the Scottish Special Housing Association 
—a small scheme of 350 houses of mixed types situated three miles from the centre of Edinburgh. 
There is a fairly wide variation in appearance even within this small scheme with a distinction 
drawn between the “good” and “bad” ends. There is a small group of shops in the centre of the 
scheme but for more facilities the population is dependent on the wider neighbourhood which 
contains a good deal of council housing and is poorly provided with amenities. Within the 
scheme itself one can see the destructive effects of children’s play on the amenity of the area 
and the increasing pressure from cars parking on the roads and spreading on to other open 
space. 

17. The tenants on the whole liked the “openness” of the scheme and the extremely fine views 
across the city. However they were unaccustomed to the distance they have to travel to 
commercial and recreational centres and the young people in particular complained of having 
nothing to do. The population has been relatively stable since the houses were built in the mid 
1950’s and a high proportion of families now contain teenage children. Many of the families 
had previously lived within a close circle of friends and relatives, often in Leith, and they 
missed the friendly atmosphere which had been present in the tenement area. They complained 
that there was no “community feeling” in this scheme. Other tenants however felt they had 
good nei^bours and this was a major reason for liking the area but they too had little social 
contact with others in the scheme. They obviously valued the quiet atmosphere and privacy 
which other tenants found unpleasant. 
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APPENDIX C 



Examples of Remedial Measures 



1. Intensive Management of a problem estate 

The scheme concerned is one of 900 houses in 4-storey blocks built in the 1920’s to rehouse 
families from the worst housing conditions in a city. The layout contains wide streets and extensive 
back court areas on a steep sloping site. Progressive deterioration resulted in streets strewn with 
broken glass, half-bricks, etc., and in backcourts of rough grass and mud, littered with rubble 
and rubbish of all kinds, like old bedsteads. 

Abscondences (“moonlights”) were commonplace in this area and vacant houses were 
immediately vandalised, to such an extent that in January 1967, 148 houses were “lost”, i.e., 
they were incapable of letting and stood boarded up. 

In February 1968 remedial work started on the unlet houses. The average cost per house was 
£451 and this was incurred, not in pursuance of any improvement to the original condition of 
the houses, but in order to repair the damage from vandalism and make them again fit for 
letting. Some 300 or so houses have been relet since that time and not one has been “lost” in 
this way because the Housing Management Department introduced a system of constant 
supervision in the area at the time of these remedial measures. There are two supervisors working 
almost exclusively in the area. As a house is vacated they arrange for a new tenant to move in 
as quickly as possible, within hours, to ward off vandalism. Over the 20 months in which this 
system has been operated a waiting list has been built up, which now numbers about 80, of 
people willing to take a house. The people in this list come from poor housing conditions in 
central areas and also some from newer housing schemes. In addition to surveillance of vacated 
houses the supervisors are concerned with the general maintenance of the property. Before their 
introduction there was enough work for five glaziers and two boys in the scheme, but two 
glaziers and one boy are now enough. Contributing to this is the practice of replacing stair 
windows with concrete grills. This applies to aU but those stair windows which face the front 
street, where for the sake of appearance, the policy is stUl to re-glaze. Attempts are being made 
to bring up the appearance of the streets and backcourts : air-raid-shelters have been removed 
and large refuse bins have been installed in one part of the scheme to improve upon the small 
bins in open shelters. 

The exercise of constant supervision has been necessary in this area to maintain the effects of 
remedial work and repair any damage immediately to stop progressive deterioration again taking 
hold of the area. The Housing Management Department are optimistic about its future, partly 
because of the extent of co-operation which has been forthcoming from the tenants and partly 
because there seems to be a growing number of “respectable” young couples moving into the 
area, but the area’s bad reputation pemists and more radical measures will be required if it is 
hoped to do more than discourage further deterioration. 



2. The Longbenton Estate Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

The Longbenton Estate was built in the mid-1950’s and comprised 1,794 3-apartment flats all 
built in similar 3-storey blocks. This concentration of large numbers of a single house type was 
regarded as being imsatisfactory. The deployment of the dwellings in a series of identical blocks 
in parallel rows separated by large areas of rou^ grass gave a depressing appearance. Despite 
the relatively high density (70 persons per acre) the overall impression was one of unbroken 
vistas across wide areas of waste land. 
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The extensive road-system was complicated in layout with a number of through routes, but 
few cross roads. Car parking provision was minimal with one or two laybys and a few garages. 
Footpaths were generally laid out parallel to the blocks and appeared to be unrelated to 
convenient routes to schools, shops or bus stops. 

The open space on the site is all unenclosed and is maintained by the local authority. Drying 
greens as they are known in Scotland do not exist, but posts are provided along the edge of the 
footpaths behind the flats. These footpaths and the roads are the only paved areas on the site 
except for small yards behind the buildings giving access to the dustbins. The remaining areas 
were grassed and were mostly in poor condition. 

In the improvement exercise which was carried out on this estate the primary aim was to improve 
the balance of household sizes. A total of 216 new houses have been built in the open spaces 
on the site, made up as follows ; 

4-bedroom 7-person houses 68 

3-bedroom 5-person houses 129 

3 -bedroom 2-person houses 19 

This increases the density to just over 80 persons per aci'e. The houses which have small gardens 
are sited so as to close over-long vistas and in some cases they are actually sited across what 
was forrnerly a road. Generally the road layout is simplified and unnecessary tlirough-routes 
are eliminated. More garages and parking spaces are being provided in all parts of the site. 
Screened and paved drying-enclosures are being provided for the existing fiats. Play-spaces 
are being laid out for small children close to the dwellings. A certain amount of landscaping 
is being carried out and trees are being planted in the new gardens where they should be less 
vulnerable to vandalism. The house types were carefully selected to fulfil their purpose within 
the site. They are all two-storey and single aspect and they could therefore be laid out to avoid 
overshadowing and overlooking. A certain amoimt of disruption and exposure has been caused 
by the diversion of services and sewers and the alterations of roads and footpaths which could 
have been avoided by another method, infilling corner sites in the existing street pattern. It was 
felt however that closing the squares would seal off for ever the large derelict areas of land 
behind the blocks, which is potentially valuable. Secondly the alteration of the existing street 
pattern was in any case thought necessary. 

The accepted tender figure for the whole of the work was £866,896; the cost of the new houses 
was £518,955 and the remaining £347,941 was devoted to external works and improvements 
over the whole site. The cost for environmental improvement when spread over all the 2,010 
dwellings now on the site therefore worked out at about £173 per house. 

3. The Rochester Estate Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Rochester Dwellings” was built in 1925 to house the “poorer class of inhabitant”. It consists 
of a series of three-storey balcony-access blocks of somewhat austere appearance on a seven 
acre site. Each block originally contained two, three and four apartment flats with a lavatory 
and a scullery in which was the bath. The 384 flats were made up as follows: 

2- apartment flats 180 

3- apartment flats 174 

4- apartment flats 30 

The estate is bounded on four sides by streets, from which it is divided by brick walls and high 
iron railings. The site was originally bisected by a service road from which the staircases serving 
the flats were reached by broad tarmacadam footpaths. The level of car ownership was very 
low although cars and motor cycles were driven into the estate and parked in the unpaved areas 
between the buildings. These areas were mainly derelict and in very bad condition. Posts were 
provided for clothes drying but many tenants hung clothes out on the access balconies. The 
appearance of the area was made even worse by the poor arrangements for refuse, storage and 
collection. Opposite the access stairs ashpits were provided which were both unsightly and liable 
to he disturbed by dogs and rag-and-bone men. Over the years the estate deteriorated until it 
had become a sort of dumping ground for the city’s problem families. By tire time it was decided 
to rehabilitate it the area had such a bad reputation that only families in desperate need could 
be persuaded to move in at all. The buildings were still structurally sound but they fell far 
below modern standards in almost every respect including that of overcrowding. 

The most expensive measure was the modernisation of the flats themselves. In some cases a 
bedroom was omitted to make room for a bathroom while in others two flats were combined 
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to make a single larger unit. Families had to be moved out to enable the work to be started. 
Some were moved out permanently as part of a new policy of dispersal of problem families 
and in this case great care was taken to integrate these families into their new areas. Other 
tenants were found temporary accommodation while the work was carried out. 

With the move away from a policy of segregating tenants there was a concerted effort to change 
the image of the estate. The name of the area was changed from Rochester Dwellings to 
Rochester Estate and the alphabeticaily-identified blocks became Houses with names. Prospective 
new tenants were given eveiy' assurance tiiat the level of amenities on the estate would be rapidly 
and radically improved. Tenant participation was encouraged resulting for example in the 
perhaps slightly garish new external colour scheme. 

The open space between the blocks which was formerly left waste and strewn with refuse has 
now been paved and planted and space has been set aside for children’s play and clothes drying. 
The inadequate refuse disposal arrangements have been replaced with special brick-built 
compartments containing large bins into which the refuse is emptied through closable hoppers. 
It was decided that traffic within the estate should be reduced to a minimum. Access was therefore 
restricted to service vehicles for which laybys were provided. There is no car parking provision 
within the site, but it is intended to provide sufficient spaces eventually in the adjacent Walker 
Str^t Redevelopment Area. 

About one third of this area has now been dealt with and the alteration appears to have been 
a great success. While the most obvious improvements have been physical ones it must be 
recognised that these are in many ways less important than the change in management policy. 
Moreover, without such a change the physical measures would have had little chance of success. 



Internal improvements and alterations have been excluded from the figures wliich are for 
external and environmental improvement only. The costs are given per house. 



Costs 



Staircase 

Rendering external walls 

Refuse compartments and containers 

Landscaping including lighting and delivery trolleys 



£2 

25 

20 

75 



Total . . £122 
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APPENDIX D 



Fundamental Defect in 
Scottish Housing 



An extract from a report of the Scottish Architectural Advisory Committee published 
by HMSO in 1935 



Contrary to generally held opinion, Scotland is an intensely urbanised country. Three-fourths 
of the population live in towns, and the standards set up by earlier industrial and social conditions 
have, until fairly recently, been more or less accepted and perpetuated. Absence of gardens, 
a sombre and unlovely exterior, and overcrowded conditions both as to density of buildings 
and internal accommodation have been generally accepted as the normal conditions of the 
Scottish working-class house. As a result of this, the Scot has tended to consider improved 
housing too inuch in terms of internal adequacy and convenience and too little with reference 
to those qualities which go to create pleasant surroundings. There is, we believe, a general, 
probably unconscious, tendency in Scotland on the part of administrators and inhabitants 
alike to regard working class houses as merely measurable units of accommodation, to be 
judged solely by standards of internal space and comfort and to be provided upon a purely 
quantitative basis and in whatever location happens to be most convenient at the moment. 
There has been a failure to realise that housing schemes provide an opportunity for imaginative 
community planning; that the houses should be primarily regarded not as independent units 
of accommodation but as the component parts of some carefully envisaged and scientifically 
designed entity of community life. Superficially, it may seem that schemes involving only a small 
number of houses provide little opportunity to the designer for the creation of a “community”, 
but this is not the case. We have seen in Scotland a number of schemes containing a dozen 
or so houses which convey a sense of community life. On the other hand, we have seen others 
containing hundreds of stock units monotonously repeated, where it is clear that a unified 
composition was never envisaged. The designer of a scheme should always have the conception 
of community planning in his mind: it will stimulate his imagination and react favourably on 
iris work, whether he is dealing with an extensive lay-out involving the provision of churches, 
libraries, schools and other communal facilities, or whether he has merely to design a small 
number of houses on a rural site. Neglect of this principle and the prevailing tendency to regard 
working-class houses as mere units of accommodation, unrelated to each other, and to their 
environment, we regard as the fundamental defect in the majority of Scottish housing schemes. 
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Some earlier reports of 

sub-committees of the 

Scottish Housing Advisory Committee 



Allocating Council Houses 

Price 5s. 6d. [27sp] 
By post 6s. Od. [30p] 

Housing Management in Scotland 

Price 9s. Od. [45p] 
By post 9s. 8d. [484p] 

Scotland's Older Houses 

Price 1 0s. 6d. [52Jp] 
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and obtainable from the Government Bookshops in 
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GOOD 

ENVIRONMENT 



Inter-war houses 
designed by the late 
Joseph Weekes when 
County Architect for 
Dunbartonshire 





Post-war housing in 
Kirkcaldy showing that a 
pleasant environment can 
be achieved with quite 
modest architecture 
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INTER-WAR 

HOUSING 



Typical 1 924 Act housing 
— four dwellings in a 
block each with its own 
outside front door 
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Typical 1935 Act housing 
— two-storey tenements 
with access from a 
common stair and with a 
common drying green at 
the rear 




REFUSE AND 
VANDALISM 



Refuse in a back court 



Protection against 
vandalism 

This shop is actually open 
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MAINTENANCE 



Neglected drying greens 



Derelict site reserved for 
a nursery school 



Good landscaping in a 
Scottish New Town 
backed up by regular 
maintenance 
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THE IMPORTANCE 
OF LANDSCAPING 



Similar house types in 
different parts of Glasgow. 
Two rows of trees make 
all the difference 
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ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPROVEMENT 
IN GREENOCK 



A face*lift for an older 
estate adjoining new 
development 



New refuse collection 
arrangements behind 
these houses. The large 
containers can be moved 
on their own wheels 
along a path to the refuse 
collection point 



Houses on another 
estate, the next in line 
for improvement 
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INFILLING AT 

LONGBENTON 

ESTATE. 

NEWCASTLE- 

UPON-TYNE 



View of the estate as 
originally built 




View from the same place 
after the addition of 
further two-storey houses 
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